; He saved Apple with his hot new iMac. He struck gold at Pixar 
with digital movies like Toy Story 2. You'd think he'd learn to chill. 
Think different. 
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AND SENSIBLE, HE RESTORED AMERICA’S CONFIDENCE 





Exuisit TOUR 


TIME AND THE 
PRESIDENCY is a 
touring exhibit that 
profiles 11 U.S. 
Presidents through 
the lenses of TIME 
photographers. The 
exhibit also features 
the reflections of 
Hugh Sidey, TIME 
Washington bureau 
chief from 1967 to 
1979, who has cov- 
ered every U.S. 
President since 


Dwight Eisenhower. 





n August 1999, a crowd gathered in Grand 

Rapids, Mich., to hail hometown hero Gerald 
R. Ford on the 25th anniversary of his assumption 
of the presidency. It was on Aug. 9, 1974, that 
ER 
S “Gerald Ford, 
without flair or 


Richard Nixon 






the first President in | 





history to resign his 
~~ office When Gerald @mbition, furnished 
Ford succeeded him, Ford became the first what the nation 


needed—solidity, 

courage, common 

sense and bonor.” 
Hugh Sidey 


President never to have run on a national ticket 
Nixon had chosen Ford to be Vice President fol 
lowing the resignation of Spiro Agnew 

the Chief 
spoke the healing words that brought the sad Watergate saga to a close 


At his swearing in new Executive 





Our long national nightmare is over," Ford declared, and he promised to 
follow his “instincts of openness and candor.” Ford kept that promise, but 
his abbreviated presidency would bring nightmares of its own. His early 
decision to grant Nixon a pardon squandered some of the goodwill he car 
ried into office. Abroad, Saigon and all of South Vietnam finally fell to the 
North Vietnamese, leaving behind the indelible image of Americans scram- 
bling to board helicopters to escape the doomed capital. At home, inflation 
hammered the nation’s economy. Though Ford failed in his 1976 bid to win 
the presidency on his own, he continues to enjoy the gratitude and 
affection of Americans for the manner in which he served his difficult two 
and a half years in the Oval Office. This unassuming man, who liked to joke 
that he was “a Ford 


not a Lincoln,” rose to a trying challenge with grace 


and courage 





An enthusiastic crowd in Fresno greets the new President, 1974 








Visit our website at www.presidentsonline.com 
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AMERICAN 
CENTURY 





Courageous. Enterprising. Optimistic. 

These are not just the hallmarks of leaders, but of the American people. The freedom to achieve, 
and the enduring will to win. It’s what is right with America. It was the blueprint for our company. 

Forty years ago, we founded our company based on the belief that anyone can succeed in life. 
And that everyone should, and can, gain financial independence. Since then, American Century 
Investments has been helping investors achieve those dreams. Today, we are one of the largest 
mutual fund companies in America. With millions of investors who trust us to manage their money. 


We believe the reasons for our success and the success of our investors are the same. 





A demand for commitment, integrity and independent thinking. And an optimistic 
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vision of what lies ahead in the next American century. CENTURY 
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Juvenile Humor 


Michael Pritchard uses his comic gift— 
and his Ewok voice—to counsel kids 


OU CAN GO A LONG WAY 

toward understanding 

what’s in the head and 

heart of Michael 
Pritchard with one detail from 
his résumé. In 1980, when he 
won the San Francisco 
International Comedy 
Competition, he was also 
named California Probation 
Officer of the Year for his work 
with kids locked up in juvenile 
hall. It was the kids, in fact, who 
persuaded him to try stand-up 
comedy. If he could get laughs 
out of hard-core punks like 
them, they reasoned, he ought 
to go cash in. 

For a while, it looked as if 
he would. After Pritchard won 
the comedy competition, he 
scored every funny man’s fan- 
tasy: an appearance on the To- 
night Show. That led to more 
TV. A 6-ft. 6-in., 300-Ib. grizzly 
of a man, Pritchard danced 
with Judd Hirsch in an 
episode of Taxi, and two net- 
works had a bidding war over 
him. But nothing in Holly- 
wood interested Pritchard as 


If Mother Teresa had a kid with Jesse Ventura... 





6 


much as the homeboys back at 
the hall. “If Mother Teresa 
had a kid with Jesse Ventura,” 
says Robin Williams, who 
worked the same clubs as 
Pritchard back then, “you'd 
get Mike. He’s this huge Viet- 
nam vet with a big heart.” 
Today Pritchard, 49, 
stands in front of 500 students 
in the Martinez Junior High 
School gymnasium, just east of 
San Francisco and not far from 
his home in San Rafael. For 
nearly 20 years, he has melded 
his comic gift with his passion 





He went from probation officer to TV comedian 











for social work and has some- 
how made a career of it, taking 
his act to schools from Wash- 
ington to Ketchikan, Alaska. 
And never has he been in 
greater demand than since the 
school shootings at Columbine. 
Nowadays, he books appear- 
ances and sells videos on the 
Web at SavingOurSchools.org. 
No sane person would at- 
tempt to hold the attention of 
five adolescents, let alone 500, 
for nearly an hour. Pritchard, 
however, has the advantage of 
being able to rattle off a thou- 
sand sound effects and voices, 
including the Ewoks he has done 
for George Lucas’ Star Wars 
films. And once he hooks the 
kids, he sneaks doses of medi- 
cine in along with the candy. 
Everyone in the gym at 
Martinez snickers at the names 
that Pritchard and his lunkhead 
pals used to call a heavy girl 
named Gina when he was a 
third-grader in St. Louis. But 
they mummy up 
when he says, 
“Nobody wanted 
to be there ... 
when she was 
home, with all 
her pain locked 
up.” Pritchard 
tells how, years 
later, he ended 
up in an emer- 
gency room after 
a gang member 
conked him on 
the head. And 
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Pritchard gets laughs from a 
tough audience at a junior high 
guess who was his nurse? Gina, 
who took note of the fact that 
while she had slimmed down 
nicely, Pritchard was the size of 
a weather balloon. “I tried Ultra 
Slim Fast,” he says. “I found out 
it tastes great on Ben & Jerry's.” 
Pritchard leads them down 
this path, touching on the ways 
kids divide themselves: by the 
clothes they wear, the color of 


2| their skin, the cars their par- 
5| ents drive. “Lack of respect is 


the root of all evil” and “Pain 
shared is pain divided,” he 
preaches, building to where he 


“| demands honest answers to a 


few questions. “How many of 
you have seen fights start here 
at school for something silly?” 
The hands shoot up. “How 
many of you have heard the 
words homo, faggot and dyke 
used in school?” A sea of hands 
again, just as when he asks if 
they have seen students isolat- 
ed and ridiculed. “This is not 
how we want to live,” he says. 
After the assembly, 25 stu- 
dents meet with Pritchard in a 
classroom and open up. John, 
13, says he suspects the kids 
who pick on him do it because 
they fear someone will do it to 
them. Corey, 14, says he wishes 
people could see past his repu- 
tation as a bully and know he 
doesn’t have a cold heart. “My 
name is Steve, and basically I’ve 
been teased all my life,” says a 
13-year-old with red hair and a 
T shirt he gets razzed for. It 
refers to the reputed last words 
of a Columbine victim: SHE 
SAID, “YES, I BELIEVE IN GOD.” 
Pritchard doesn’t tell them 
about the other life he might 
have had or about the horror 
stories from juvenile hall. He 
doesn’t tell them he spent 
most of his school years in the 
dean’s office or about all the 
kids he couldn’t save as a Viet- 
nam medic or that he’s been 
sober for 20 years, The idea is 
for them to do the talking. And 
then he Bigfoots through a 
gauntlet of high fives as he 
leaves, happier than anyone in 
Hollywood. . = 


—ROBIN WILLIAMS on Michael Pritchard 
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WEVE TAKEN FUDGE To A New LEVEL. CLoub 9. 


Introducing Godiva Fudge Deélice Chocolates. Once again we have transcended the bounds of electability. With four dreamy flavors, Milk Chocolate, 
Dark Chocolate, Milk Chocolate Hazelnut and Black Forest, indulging in fudge has reached a new high. To order a gift or locate a 
Godiva boutique near you, call us at 800-9-GODIVA or visit us at www.CODIVA.com or AOL (Keyword: GODIVA). Also available at finer department stores. 
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Jeep 


Listening. It may seem simple, but at a Five Star dealership you could say we obsess over it. + That's 
because Five Star is an all-new process that totally redefines how cars and trucks are sold and | 


serviced. * So your questions get answered promptly and knowledgeably. And, when you need some- ' 
thing serviced, it’s done right the first time. Plus we continually survey our customers so we get 
a pretty good idea of what works—and what could use improvement. All to make your-visit easier. | 


Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler 











This obsession to listening to our customers is just one of the 21 points that make up the Five Star 

process. A third-party certification process so rigorous you could say only the best make the cut. aan 
So if you're buying a new car or truck, think Five Star. After all, we're thinking about you. + Look for 4 i 
the Five Star sign at a certified Chrysler, Plymouth, Jeep. or Dodge dealer. * For more information, odg , 
just call 1-800-677-5-STAR or visit www.fivestar.com. Five Star. It’s Better. We'll Prove It. 
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IT’s BEEN A QUIET 
1188 WEEKS 

IN LAKE WOBEGON. 

Guy Noir Private Eye, the Guy's All-Star Shoe 


| 
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Band, Maurice the maitre d’ at The Café Boeuf, 
cats and their admirers, Larry in the basement, 
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In Boston 29 September 1999 —17 January 2000 


A Forgotten Master Rediscovered. See why this painter of remarkable 


originality is now regarded as one of the giants of 19th century American Art. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


(617) 267-9300 Support for the exhibition and accompanying catalogue has been provided by the Henry Luce 
www.mfa.org Foundation, The United Company, and the Vira I. Heinz Endowment 
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Discover what millions have turned to for arthritis pain relief. 
Celebrex delivers powerful 24-hour relief of your arthritis pain and inflammation day 
and night. By effectively reducing pain, inflammation and stiffness, Celebrex can help you 
through the day with activities like standing, walking or climbing stairs and through the 
night while in bed. Millions of Celebrex prescriptions have been written this year, making 


it the #1 brand of prescription arthritis medication.* 


day you discover Celebrex? 


Celebrex is a scientific breakthrough: the first product to target only the COX-2 
enzyme. Celebrex has been extensively studied in large clinical trials. The most common 
side effects were indigestion, diarrhea and abdominal pain. In rare cases, serious stomach 
problems such as bleeding can occur without warning. The percentage of patients who 
stopped taking Celebrex due to all side effects (7.1%) was similar to sugar pill (6.1%). 
You should not take this product if you have had asthma or allergic-type reactions to 
aspirin, arthritis medications or certain sulfa drugs, called sulfonamides. Be sure to tell 
your doctor if you have kidney problems or are pregnant. 

This information cannot replace your doctor’s advice. Only your doctor can assess 


the benefits and risks to decide if Celebrex is right for you. 


The #1 selling brand of prescription arthritis pain iat 


CELEBREX. 


(CELECOXIB CAPSULES) 200mg 


Call |-888-326-8469 or visit www.celebrex.com for more information. 


“Does not include generic products. Please see following page for important product information. 
IMS National Prescription Audit 1/1/99 - 5/31/99. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY—CELEBREX™ (celecoxib capsules) 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
For relief of the signs and symptoms of OA, and of RA in adults. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
CELEBREX is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to celecoxib. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients who have demonstrated allergic-type reactions to sulfonamides. 
CELEBREX should not be given to patients who have experienced asthma, urticaria, or allergic- 
type reactions after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs. Severe, rarely fatal, anaphylactic-like reactions 
to NSAIDs have been reported in such patients (see WARNINGS — Anaphylactoid Reactions, and 
PRECAUTIONS — Preexisting Asthma). 
WARNINGS 
Gastrointestinal (Gi) Effects — Risk of Gi Ulceration, Bleeding, and Perforation: Serious GI toxicity 
such as bleeding, ulceration, and perforation of the stomach, small intestine or large intestine, 
can occur at any time, with or without warning symptoms, in patients treated with NSAIDs. Minor 
upper GI problems, such as dyspepsia, are common and may also occur at any time during NSAID 
therapy. Therefore, physicians and patients should remain alert for ulceration and bleeding, even 
in the absence of previous GI tract symptoms. Patients should be informed about the signs and/or 
symptoms of serious GI toxicity and the steps to take if they occur. Only 1/5 patients who develop 
a serious upper GI adverse event on NSAID therapy is symptomatic. Upper Gi ulcers, gross 
Bleeding or perforetion, caused by MEANS separ te oom W Sop otreney eo Onaeioe 
treated for 3-6 months, and in about 2-4% of patients treated for one year. These trends continue 
thus, increasing the likelihood of developing 3 serious GI event at some time during the course 
of therapy. However, even short-term therapy is not without risk, It is unclear, at the present time, 
how the above rates apply to CELEBREX (see CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies in the complete 
prescribing information). Among 5,285 patients who received CELEBREX in controlled clinical triats 
of 1 to 6 months duration (most were 3 month studies) at 3 daily dose of 200 mg or more, 2 (0.04%) 
experienced significant upper GI bleeding, at 14 and 22 days after initiation of dosing. Approxi- 
mately 40% of these 5,285 patients were in studies that required them to be free of ulcers by 
endoscopy st study entry. Thus it is unclear if this study population is representative of the general 
population. Prospective, long-term studies required to compare the incidence of serious, clini- 
cally significant upper G! adverse events in patients taking CELEBREX vs. comparator NSAID 
products have not been performed. NSAIDs should be prescribed with extreme caution in patients 
with a prior history of ulcer disease or GI bleeding. Most spontaneous reports of fatal Gi events 
are in elderly or debilitated patients and therefore special care should be taken in treating this 
population. To minimize the potential risk for an adverse Gi event, the lowest effective dose 
should be used for the shortest possible duration. For high risk patients, alternate therapies that 
do not involve NSAIDs should be considered. Studies have shown that patients with a prior history 
of peptic ulcer disease and/or Gi bleeding and who use NSAIDs, have 4 greater than 10-fold higher 
risk for developing o GI bleed than patients with neither of these risk factors. in addition to a 
past history of ulcer disease, pharmacoepidemiological studies have identified several other 
co-therapies or conditions that may increase the risk for Gi bleeding such as: treat- 
ment with oral corticosteroids, treatment with anticoagulants, longer duration of NSAID therapy, 
smoking, alcoholism, older age, and poor general health status. 
Anaphylactoid Reactions: Anaphylactoid reactions were not reported in patients receiving 
CELEBREX in clinical trials. However, as with NSAIDs in general, anaphylactoid reactions may occur 
in patients without known prior exposure to CELEBREX, CELEBREX should not be given to patients 
with the aspirin triad. This symptom complex typically occurs in asthmatic patients who experi- 
ence rhinitis with or without nasal polyps, or who exhibit severe, potentially fatal bronchospasm 
after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs (see CONTRAINDICATIONS and PRECAUTIONS — Preexist- 
ing Asthma). Emergency help should be sought in cases where an anaphylactoid reaction occurs. 
Advanced Renal Disease: Treatment with CELEBREX is not recommended. 

: In late pregnancy CELEBREX should be avoided because it may cause premature closure 
of the ductus arteriosus. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General: CELEGREX cannot be expected to substitute for corticosteroids or to treat corticosteroid 
insufficiency. The pharmacological activity of CELEBREX in reducing inflammation, and possibly 
fever, may diminish the utility of these diagnostic signs in detecting infectious complications of 
presumed noninfectious, painful conditions. 

Hepatic Effects: Borderline elevations of one or more liver tests may occur in up to 15% of patients 
taking NSAIDs, and notable elevations of ALT or AST (approximately three or more times the 
upper limit of normal) have been reported in approximately 1% of patients in clinical trials with 
NSAIDs. These laboratory abnormalities may progress, may remain unchanged, or may be tran- 
sient with continuing therapy. Rare cases of severe hepatic reactions, including jaundice and fatal 
fulminant hepatitis, liver necrosis and hepatic failure (some with fatal outcome) have been 
reported with NSAIDs. In controlled clinical trials of CELEBREX, the incidence of borderline 
elevations of liver tests was 6% for CELEBREX and 5% for placebo, and approximately 0.2% of 
patients taking CELEBREX and 0.3% of patients taking placebo had notable elevations of ALT and 
AST. A patient with symptoms and/or signs suggesting liver dysfunction, or in whom an abnormal 
liver test has occurred, should be monitored carefully for evidence of the development of a more 
severe hepatic reaction while on therapy with CELEBREX. If clinical signs and symptoms consis- 
tent with liver disease develop, or if systemic manifestations occur (e.g., eosinophilia, rash, etc.), 
CELEBREX should be discontinued. 

Renal Effects: Long-term administration of NSAIDs has resulted in renal papillary necrosis and 
other renal injury. Renal toxicity has also been seen in patients in whom renal prostaglandins 
have a compensatory role in the maintenance of renal perfusion, In these patients, administra- 
tion of an NSAID may cause o reduction in prostaglandin formation and, secon: 
darity, in renal blood flow, which may precipitate overt renal decompensation. Patients at groatest 
risk of this reaction are those with impaired renal function, heart failure, liver dysfunction, those 
taking diuretics and ACE inhibitors, and the elderly. Discontinuation of NSAID therapy is usually 
followed by recovery to the pretreatment state. Clinical triais with CELEBREX have shown renal 
effects similar to those observed with comparator NSAIDs. Caution should be used when initi- 
ating treatment with CELEBREX in patients with considerable dehydration. It is advisable to 
rehydrate patients first and then start therapy with CELEBREX, Caution is also recommended in 
patients with pre-existing kidney disease (see WARNINGS — Advanced Renal Disease). 
Hematological Effects: Anemia may occur. In controlled clinical trials the incidence of anemia 
was 0.6% with CELEBREX and 0.4% with placebo. Patients on long-term treatment with CELEBREX 
should have their hemoglobin or hematocrit checked if they exhibit any signs or symptoms of 
anemia or blood loss. CELEBREX does not generally affect platelet counts, prothrombin time (PT), 
of partial thromboplastin time (PTT), and does not appear to inhibit platelet aggregation at 
indicated dosages (See CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies — Platelets in the complete 
Prescribing information). 

Fluid Retention and Edema: Fluid retention and edema may occur (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). 
Therefore, CELEBREX should be used with caution in patients with fluid retention, hypertension, 
or heart failure. 

Preexisting Asthma: Do not use in patients with aspirin-sensitive asthma because of the risk of 
severe bronchospasm. Use with caution in patients with preexisting asthma. 
Laboratory Tests: Because serious GI tract ulcerations and bleeding can occur without warning 
symptoms, physicians should monitor for signs or symptoms of GI bleeding. During the con- 
trolled clinical trials, there was an increased incidence of hyperchloremia in patients receiving 
celecoxib compared with patients on placebo, Other laboratory abnormalities that occurred more 
frequently in the patients receiving celecoxib included hypophosphatemia, and elevated BUN. 
These laboratory abnormalities were also seen in patients who received comparator NSAIDs in 
these studies. The clinical significance of these abnormalities has not been established. 

Drug interactions: General: Celecoxib metabolism is predominantly mediated vis cytochrome P450 
2C9 in the liver. Co-administration of celecoxib with drugs that are known to inhibit 2C9 should 
be done with caution. /n vitro studies indicate that celecoxib, although not a substrate, is an inhib- 
itor of cytochrome P450 206. Therefore, there is a potential for an in vivo drug interaction with 
drugs that are metabolized by P450 206, ACE-inhibitors: Reports suggest that NSAIDs may 
diminish the antihypertensive effect of Angiotensin Converting Enzyme (ACE) inhibitors. This inter- 
action should be given consideration in patients taking CELEBREX concomitantly with ACE-inhib- 
itors. Furosemide: Clinical studies, as well as post marketing observations, have shown that 
NSAIDs can reduce the natriuretic effect of furosemide and thiazides in some patients. This 
response has been attributed to inhibition of renal prostaglandin synthesis. Aspirin: CELEBREX can 
be used with low dose aspirin. However, concomitant administration of aspirin with CELEBREX may 
result in an increased rate of GI ulceration or other complications, compared to use of CELEBREX 
alone (see CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies — Gastrointestinal in the complete prescribing 
information). Because of its lack of platelet effects, CELEBREX is not 4 substitute for aspirin for cardio- 
vascular prophylaxis. Fluconazole: Concomitant administration of fluconazole at 200 mg QD 
resulted in a two-fold increase in celecoxib plasma concentration. This increase is due to the 
inhibition of celecoxib metabolism via P450 2C9 by fluconazole (see Pharmacokinetics — Metab- 


olism). CELEBREX should be introduced at the lowest recommended dose in patients receiving flu- 
conazole. Lithium: in a study conducted in healthy subjects, mean steady-state lithium plasma 
levels increased approximately 17% in subjects receiving lithium 450 mg BID with CELEBREX 200 


img BID as compared to subjects alone. Patients on lithium treatment should be 
closely monitored when CELEBREX is introduced or withdrawn. Methotrexate: in an interaction 
study of rheumatoid arthritis patients taking methotrexate, CELEBREX did not have a significant 
effect on the pharmacokinetics of methotrexate. Warfarin: Anticoagulant activity should be mon- 
itored, particularly in the first few days, after initiating or changing CELEBREX therapy in patients 
receiving warfarin or similar agents, since these patients are at an increased risk of bleeding com- 
plications. The effect of celecoxib on the anticoagulant effect of warfarin was studied in a group 
of healthy subjects receiving daily doses of 2 to 5 mg of warfarin. In these subjects, celecoxib did 
not alter the anticoagulant effect of warfarin as determined by prothrombin time. However, in post- 
marketing experience, bleeding events have been reported, predominantly in the elderly, in asso- 
ciation with increases in prothrombin time in patients receiving CELEBREX concurrently with 
warfarin. Carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, impairment of fertility: Celecoxib was not carcinogenic 
in rats given oral doses up to 200 mg/kg for males and 10 mg/kg for females (approximately 2- 
to 4fold the human exposure as measured by the AUCo.2« at 200 mg BID) of in mice given oral 
doses up to 25 mg/kg for males and 50 mg/kg for females (approximately equal to human 
exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID) for two years. Celecoxib was not muta- 
genic in an Ames test and a mutation assay in Chinese hamster ovary (CHO) cells, nor clastogenic 
in a chromosome aberration assay in CHO cells and an in vivo micronucleus test in rat bone 
marrow. Celecoxib did not impair male and female fertility in rats st oral doses up to 600 
ma/kg/day (approximately 11-fold human exposure at 200 mg BID based on the AUCo.24). 

Pregnancy: Teratogenie effects: Prognancy Category C. Celecoxib was not teratogenic in rabbits 
up to an oral dose of 60 mg/kg/day (equal to human exposure at 200 mg BID as measured by 
mo/kg/day 


misshapen, dose-dependent 
phragmatic hernias was observed in one of two rat studies at oral doses #30 mg/kg/day (approx. 
imately 6-fold human exposure based on the AUCo-274 at 200 mg BID). There are no studies in 
pregnant women. CELEBREX should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justi- 
Nonteratogenic effects: Celecoxib 


be avoided. Labor and delivery: Celecoxib produced no evidence of delayed labor or parturition 
at oral doses up to 100 mg/kg in rats (approximately 7-fold human exposure as measured by the 
AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID). The effects of CELEBREX on labor and delivery in pregnant women are 
unknown. Nursing mothers: It is not known whether this drug is excreted in human milk. Because 
many drugs are excreted in human milk and because of the potential for serious adverse reac- 
tions in nursing infants from CELEBREX, a decision should be made whether to discontinue nursing 
or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below the age of 18 years have not 
been evaluated. 

Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received CELEBREX in clinical trials, more than 
2.100 were 65-74 years of age, while approximately 800 additional patients were 75 years and 
over. While the incidence of adverse experiences tended to be higher in elderly patients, no sub- 
stantial differences in safety and effectiveness were observed between these subjects and younger 
subjects. Other reported clinical experience has not identified differences in response between 
the elderly and younger patients, but greater sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled 
out, In clinical studies renal function as measured by the GFR, BUN and creatinine, 
and platelet function as measured by bleeding time and platelet aggregation, the results were 
not different between elderly and young 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Adverse events occurring in 22% of Celebrex patients regardless of causality at recommended 
doses (N=4146}: abdominal pain 4.1%, diarrhea 5.6%, dyspepsia 8.8%, flatulence 2.2%, nausea 
3.5%, back pain 2.8%, peripheral edema 2.1%, injury-accidental 2.9%, dizziness 2.0%, headache 
15.8%, insomnia 2.3%, pharyngitis 2.3%, rhinitis 2.0%, sinusitis 5.0%, upper respiratory tract infec- 
tion 8.1%, rash 2.2%. In placebo. or active-controlied clinical trials, the discontinuation rate due 
to adverse events was 7.1% for patients receiving CELEBREX and 6.1% for patients receiving 


groups were dyspepsia 

uation in 0.8% and 0.7% of CELEBREX patients, respectively). Among patients receiving placebo, 
0.6% discontinued due to dyspepsia and 0.6% withdrew due to abdominal pain. The following 
adverse events occurred in 0.1-1.9% of patients regardiess of causality. 


fibroadenosis, breast . breast pain, 
rhage, vaginitis; Male reproductive: Prostatic disorder; Hearing and vestibular: Deatness, 
ear abnormality, earache, tinnitus; Heart rate and rhythm: Paipitation, tachycardia; Liver and 
biliary system: Hepatic function abnormal, SGOT increased, SGPT increased; Metabolic and 
nutritional: BUN increased, CPK increased, diabetes mellitus, hypercholesterolemia, hyper. 


lowing serious adverse events have occurred rarely in patients, taking CELEBREX. Cardiovascular: 
Syncope, congestive heart failure, ventricular fibrillation, pulmonary embolism, cerebrovascular 
accident, peripheral gangrene, thrombophlebitis; Gk Intestinal obstruction, intestinal perfora- 
tion, GI bleeding, colitis with bleeding, esophageal perforation, pancreatitis, cholelithiasis, ileus; 
Hemic and lymphatic: Thrombocytopenia; Nervous system: Ataxia; Renal: Acute renal failure; 
General: Sepsis, sudden death. 

OVERDOSAGE 

Symptoms following acute NSAID overdoses are usually limited to lethargy, drowsiness, nausea, 
vomiting, and epigastric pain, which are generally reversible with supportive care. Gi bleeding 


regarding the removal of celecoxib by hemodialysis, but based on its high degree of plasma 
protein binding (>97%) dialysis is unlikely to be useful in overdose. Emesis and/or activated 
charcoal (60 to 100 g in adults, 1 to 2 g/kg in children) and/or osmotic cathartic may be indicated 
in patients seen within 4 hours of ingestion with symptoms or following a large overdose. Forced 
diuresis, alkalinization of urine, hemodialysis, or hemoperfusion may not be useful due to high 
protein Singing. ~S21V99 - PRICE T7«30V 
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Secrets of the New Silicon Valley 
| : ééThe Internet used to be a 


Garten 


culture of novel ideas and visions. 
Now it is about jumping on the 
money bandwagon. 77 


HOUSTON JAYNE 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 





YOU SHOULD BE COMMENDED FOR PAINT- 
ing a chilling picture of opportunity run 
amuck among Internet entrepreneurs in 
Silicon Valley [SPECIAL REPORT, Sept. 
27]. Your cover story “GetRich.com” 
would be less disturbing if it were not at 
least a partly accurate description of the 
state of affairs for Internet start-ups. 
However, there are teams of people 
building Internet companies whose 
objective is to add value to people’s lives, 
not just venture capitalists’ portfolios. 
Nothing will alienate American con- 
sumers faster than the realization that 
behind every dot.com is a bunch of inex- 
perienced twentysomethings out to make 
a quick buck. Your article should be a 
wake-up call to our entire industry. 
SUE LEVIN, CEO 
lucy.com 
Portland, Ore. 


SILLY VALLEY SEEMS LIKE A NARCISSIST’S 
Nirvana, one with people who are with- 
out soul or passion for anything except 
self-gratification. I feel sorry for them. 
It’s as if aliens had landed and created a 
new group of pod people. 
LisA MCINTYRE 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


AS A BAY AREA HIGH-TECH WORKER, I 
found “Get Rich.com” a great account of 
the place where I live. But you failed to 
mention the traffic, which many here 
think is worse than in Los Angeles, and 
the spiraling cost of housing. And what of 
the miserable schools or San Francisco's 
recent transformation from the eclectic 
city of Jack Kerouac toa land of B-school 
homogeneity? Unless we see a dramatic 
shift in priorities, with urban planning, 
public transit and responsible growth 
management paramount, the quality of 
life will continue to decline. This will 
eventually affect the dreams of those at 
the top of the pyramid and not just those 
closer to the bottom. 
MATTHEW PLUNKETT 
Berkeley, Calif. 





YOU DESCRIBED A SILICON VALLEY WITH 
an economy fueled mostly by 28-year- 
olds bent on making a fortune at the 
expense of their social lives, But you 
missed a key component. Many of us 
have successfully started companies 
without sacrificing the joys of spending 
time with family and close friends. I fear 
the individuals you depicted will wake 
up in 10 years and find that the really 
important things in life have passed 
them by. And according to your own sta- 
tistics, only a handful of these entrepre- 
neurs will have anything to show for it. 
SHARON K, GILLENWATER, PRESIDENT 
Fidget.com 
San Francisco 


SOMEONE WHO COULD SAY, “THE THRILL 

of taking part is far more important than 

whether you win or not” has never raised 
a dollar in Silicon Valley. 

JON FISHER, CEO 

NetClerk Inc. 

South San Francisco 


A ONCE TECHIE ENVIRONMENT HAS BE- 
come a trendy, yuppie one. Your story 
sent the message that the Internet is the 
place to be because of its potential for 
wealth and glory. Young CEOs glamorize 
themselves by being in the spotlight, 
inflating their egos and company names. 
Are these CEOs really heroes? They are 
receiving exorbitant amounts of money 
from venture capitalists, even when their 
companies haven't yet made money. 
Some of these dot.com companies have 
ridiculously silly, short-term business 
plans yet continue to receive money and 
press coverage. The Internet used to be a 
culture of novel ideas and visions. Now it 
is about jumping on the money band- 
wagon with an po destination. 
HOUSTON JAYNE 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


THE PEOPLE WHO WORK BEHIND COUN- 
ters for minimum wage are a dying 
breed here in the Valley, along with jan- 
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‘Trees 


clean our 
water. 


The trees you plant in our 


Global ReLeaf projects make 
water clean and safe for 
drinking, boating, 


fish, and wildlife. 


Every dollar plants a tree. 
Call 800-545-TREE now. 
Plant 25 trees for $25 
and receive a personalized 
certificate for you or your 
gift recipient. Call now or 
plant trees online at 


www.americanforests.org. 


RICAN GLOBAL 
FORESTS ain 


People caring for trees and forests since 1875 














itors and regular folks. The majority of 
people here are just getting by. Not to 
mention the broken marriages, forgotten 
children and burned-out dreamers that 
litter the Information Highway. The high- 
tech entrepreneurs should learn to make 
their own coffee. Soon there won't be 
anybody left behind the counter to make 
it for them. 
Amy GREEN 
San Jose, Calif. 


WHAT YOU FAILED TO CONVEY IN YOUR 
cynical portrait of the Valley is what the 
second wave of Internet entrepreneurs 


MORE ABOUT THAT ITALIAN STALLION 


We heard from several well-informed readers about 
our item on the unveiling of an equestrian statue 
“designed by Leonardo da Vinci in the 1590s” 
(NOTEBOOK, Sept. 20]. As our readers pointed out, 
we were off by a century. Leonardo, who died in 
1519, began designing the clay model of the horse 
in 1482. But one reader provided some added 
information. Two casts of Leonardo's statue have 
been made: the 24-ft. version for Milan and an 8-ft. 
copy for the Frederik Meijer Gardens, a botanical 
garden and sculpture park in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
What next? A second Mona Lisa in Sioux Falls? 
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PEASE READ NST 


is doing for the Web, for the economy | 
and for society. The M.B.A.s busily culti- 
vating the commercial potential of the 
Internet are making it meaningful to 
people. I work for UBUBU, an Internet 
start-up that is striving to turn the Inter- 
net into something that could actually be 
fun, useful and engaging to nontechies 
everywhere. We are fulfilling the poten- 
tial of the Internet as a new medium, a 
goal that seemed elusive just a few years 
ago, when the Internet appeared rele- 
vant only to technophiles. 

EMILY BACKUS 

San Francisco 





The Real Hurricane Floyd 
I WAS DUMBFOUNDED BY THE IGNORANCE 
and insensitivity you displayed in the 
article on Hurricane Floyd [NaTION, Sept. 
27]. Using phrases like “a very close call” 
and referring to the storm as “a sheep on 
steroids” showed complete disregard for 
the incredible suffering that still con- 
tinues as I write this letter. Thousands 
of families have lost everything they 
owned. These are not rich retirees on the 
coast; these are simple, hardworking, 
God-fearing people who do not have 
the resources to rebound. How utterly 
thoughtless and inhuman of you—real 
hearts of stone. 
SPRING CHARLES 
Durham, N.C. 


1 AM SICK AND TIRED OF READING ABOUT 
the destruction of hurricanes. These nat- 
ural phenomena have been around for 
millions of years. It is man’s inability to 
respect and understand nature that 
results in such destruction and havoc. 
You cannot build a wooden house in a 
hurricane area and expect it to survive a 
killer storm, or build close to the ocean 
and not expect it to take a bite out of your 
life. We must learn how to design houses 
and buildings that can withstand the 
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Use American Express’ Travelers Cheques as a safe alternative to cash this New Year. 


They're easily replaced if lost or stolen, usually within 24 hours, and are accepted year in 


and year out the world over. Call 1-888-211-5186 for more information. 
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Two more 
ways oneworld 
revolves around you. 


With the addition of Iberia and Finnair to the oneworid™ alliance, 


international travel becomes even easier and more rewarding than 
ever before. Because now you can look forward to recognition on 
seven of the world’s finest airlines. With access to even more lounges 
Smoother transfers. And the ability to earn and redeem frequent flyer 
miles to even more destinations. Now, with over 250,000 people at 


your service to help you enjoy every trip. www.oneworldalliance.com 


revolves around you. 
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Canadion Airlines a. 
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Seine 


When she wanted to swim 
with the dolphins, 
you didn’t just give her 
an ocean. 
You gave her a boat, 
a guide 
and an introduction to 


Shamu. Thanks. 


Make-A-Wish Foundation 


if you k a a 
life-threatening il contact 
Us at! -800-72 

* www mak 


Wish kid Raquel 











TARGETING CHRISTIANS? 


A number of 
readers wrote in 
response to the 


Rev. Jerry Falwell's 
claim that most 
2 hate crimes in 


America today are 
directed at Evangelical Christians 
NATION, Sept. 27]. Brian McGovern 





are ready. Nothing will discourage 
us. Being fed to the lions in ancient 
Rome didn’t, and neither will 
bullets or twisted legislation.” 
Chicago's Clyde J. Smith insists 
that oppression of Evangelicals is 
far worse than we reported: “We 
often have no choice but to send 
our children to schools that teach 
evolution, Big Bang cosmology and 
Godless modern science.” But the 
Rev. E. Marie Gasau, a pastor in 
Basalt, Colo., was puzzled by 
Falwell’s claims. “What statistics 
does Falwell cite for his conclusions? 
Who benefits from his statement?” 
she asked. “How does this prophet 
profit? May we all pray and work 
for an end to hate.” 


fiercest winds, with materials suited for 

such conditions. Leave the seaside to 

nature, to parks and wildlife. Build far- 

ther inland. The Caribbean god of storms 
is here to stay. 

RICHARD RIVERA 

Plantation, Fla. 


I DON’T KNOW WHAT YOUR DEFINITION OF 
catastrophic is, but in my book more 
than 47 dead in North Carolina alone, 
30,000 homes flooded, much of the 
state’s surface area underwater, billions 
of dollars in damages, jobs and business- 
es gone forever, horrific agricultural loss- 
es of crops and livestock and environ- 
mental pollution beyond compare define 
catastrophic. You missed the story here. 
The worst floods in 500 years thankfully 
don’t happen every day. 
PAT WEEKS 
Spring Hope, N.C. 


The Wind in His Hair 


THERE WAS ONE GOOD THING THAT CAME 
from Hurricane Floyd [NATION, Sept. 27]: 
seeing Dan Rather broadcast the TV news 
while standing outside near a beach in 








torrential rain and wind. No hat (proba- 
bly for effect), rain dripping in his face 
and hair in disarray. I would have had a 
good chuckle if Sam Donaldson had 
done the same thing and his toupee 
had “gone with the wind.” 
DON THACKSTON 
Anderson, S.C. 


Big Gift from Bill Gates 


BILL GATES’ HUGE GIFT OF SUBSIDIZED 
education [NATION, Sept. 27] for thou- 
sands of nonwhite students is certainly a 
boon to the so-called minorities in Amer- 
ica (in this global world, they are actual- 
ly majorities by huge margins). But one 
has to wonder what would have hap- 
pened if the gift had been for the exclu- 
sive use of whites as opposed to minori- 
ties. Surely Gates would have been 
denounced as a racist, and his troubles 
with the Federal Government, to say 
nothing of the media, would have 
exploded. The image of America’s con- 
stantly bending over backward to please 
an exploding nonwhite population that 
in the end will be its death is not a pretty 
sight to see. 
WAYNE A. GORDON 
West Vancouver, B.C. 


The Soviet Union's Evil Nature 


THE INFORMATION PROVIDED BY SOVIET 
KGB defector Vasili Mitrokhin in his book 
[WorLD, Sept. 27] adds further docu- 
mentation to how the liberal media and 
academic élites got it wrong about the 
Soviet Union. They mercilessly lam- 
pooned President Reagan for referring 
to the U.S.S.R. as the “evil empire.” 
Indeed, exposing the Soviet Union’s 
“evil” nature is exactly the reason 
Mitrokhin gives for endangering his life 
on a daily basis to copy from the kcB 
archives unassailable records of that evil. 
The liberal élites, as recently revealed 
documents have established, were 
wrong about Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs 
and now, according to Mitrokhin, about 
the Soviet Union’s evil agenda. 
MICHAEL Post 
Cypress, Calif. 


If Hitler Had Died in a Beer Hall 


THE FINAL PARAGRAPH IN THE REVIEW OF 
What If? [Books, Sept. 27], a collection of 
essays conjecturing what might have 
been the outcome if certain historical 
events had happened differently, missed 
the point about “counterfactuals.” Wheth- 
er they make history more “vivid” is a 
secondary benefit. Instead, counterfac- 
tual analysis is a useful tool of serious his- 
torical inquiry because it forces profes- 
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The ZB-10 was a revolutionary shoe. Unfortunately, the country it was distributed from 
was experiencing political unrest. Now the manufacturer’s entire inventory is stuck in a 
warehouse 12,000 miles away. Aon could’ve helped by designing capital and distribution 
alternatives in the event of economic, political or environmental crisis. 

It’s just one of the services from Aon, the leader in integrating risk AION 
management and consulting. Contact Aon. Find the solutions to 


insure your vision. www.aon.com Insure your vision 
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Nobody knows networks like 


we do. And with Lucent 


(the network 


Technologies NetCare’ all that 
knowledge is yours. We can plan 


expertise you get with 


your network (data & voice, 
wireline, wireless, etc.). We can 
build it for you. Quick. (In Spain, 
we got Retevision’s network up 


Lucent Technologies 


NetCare’) 
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and running in just eight weeks.) 
We can manage your network 
(were currently running 200+ 
around the world), and we can 
maintain it (so your network 
is always on). 

All in all, NetCare can do it all 


(as much or as little as you need) 
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NetCare has one of the 
largest services forces in 
the world, offering 24x7x365 
support (backed by the brightest 
brains in the business, 
Bell Labs). 

We focus on your network, 


which lets you focus on other 
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We make the 
things that make 
communications work 


things (like maximizing profits, 
taking care of customers, etc.) 

No one else has the 
expertise we have. (No one else 
even comes close.) Call us. 
Whatever your needs may be, 
NetCare will fit them 


To the letter 





Are you a wireless phone 
company who wants to 


communicate better 


Of a toy manufacturer 
who needs to learn how 


to share? 


Microsoft has knowledge management tools for any business. 
Like many companies today, California Pizza Kitchen and CARE Canada 
wanted a better way to share knowledge and make smart business 
decisions. By building on companies’ existing technologies, Microsoft 
and our partners have helped create knowledge management 
solutions that are easy for anybody to use, anywhere. Because when 
people can access and manage information more efficiently, they are 
able to make better business decisions. To see examples of how 
knowledge management solutions have helped other businesses, 
go to www.microsoft.com/go/business 


Micro soft 


Where do you want to go today?” 


Tools to manage knowledge for any business. Windows BackOffice 





© 1999 Microsoft Corporation, All rights reserved. Microsoft, BackOffice, Windows, and Where do you went fo go today? are either registered traGemarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 
Other product and company names mentioned hermn may be the trademarks of their respective owners. 





sionals and students to separate what is 
really important, especially in the long 
term, from what is not. 

Consider what might have happened 
if Adolf Hitler had been killed during the 
Munich beer-hall putsch. The fledgling 
Nazi Party probably would have re- 
mained an obscure collection of misfits 
and ultra-nationalist rabble, unknown 
outside Bavaria. This counterfactual, 
therefore, requires us to focus on the sig- 
nificance of Hitler's personality, pro- 
gram and instinct for political oppor- 
tunism as determinative factors. 

Would there have been a Nazi revo- 
lution in Germany without Hitler? Per- 
haps. But it is unlikely that the course of 
world history from 1933 through 1945 
would have been as disastrous if the 
Nazis after 1923 had been led by some- 
one other than Hitler. 

STEVEN. S. BERIZZI 
Hartford, Conn. 


Life Is Here to Stay 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
human species [PALEONTOLOGY, Aug. 
23] conclusively reported that natural 
selection has produced a creature capa- 
ble of overturning evolution itself. To 
think that the human is the center of 
existence is akin to the ancient belief 
that Earth is the center of the universe 
and all the heavenly bodies revolve 
around it. 

It is true that the activities of human 
beings do contribute to the path taken by 
evolution, but this human component 
could wilt away. Collapse of Earth’s eco- 
system would not mean life would end. 
Mother Nature would find a way to start 


TIME For Teacher 





being distributed to more than 
100,000 teachers who use TIME 
FoR Kips and is sponsored by Chevy 
Malibu. In the spring of next year, 
the publication will present the 








Host an e 
Exchange Student Today! 


Make a new lifelong 
friend from abroad. 


Enrich your family with 
another culture. Now you 
can host an exchange 
student (girl or boy) from 
Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, Spain, England, 
Japan, Brazil, Italy or 
other countries. Becoming 


MARIO, 15 years old a host toa young DANIELA, 16 years old. 


Mario dreams of a school 5 : Loves to dance, sing and 
yeor abroad in North international visitor is an ited: to music. Doatelo 


America. He enjoys hiking experience of a lifetime! dreams of becoming 
and comping. He hopes to involved in a school drama 
learn how to “snowboard club during her exchange 


WSASSE: ~ 


Call for information or to choose your own exchange student 
Large variety of nationalities, interests, hobbies, etc. now available 


Kim at 1-800-736- 1 760 


www.asse.com 
Fully Accredited International Organization 
ASSE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM IS A NON-PROFIT, PUBLIC BENEFIT ORGANIZATION 














The one sure thing the future holds. 








We'll be there. 


American 
a Red Cross 


http://www.redcross.org 1-B800-HELP NOW 


A nice, comfy place to put your 
gluteus maximus. That’s about all most 
people ask of a car seat. Most car 


ae companies, too. Yet every 


time you drive, you're 


“y 
X * putting one of the most 


Fbeetelesaevel am oy tacMe) ahaoCcMelttoct- tem olelebaetitce) 
that seat as well: Your spine. Over 25 
years ago, Volvo began studying car 
accidents. Data from over 25,000 
accidents involving more than 45,000 
people showed that whiplash injuries 
affect both the neck and the spine - 
and could be significantly reduced by 
redesigning a car’s front seats. Which we 
did, with a revolutionary new Whiplash 
Protection System. A Volvo design 
found in only one car on earth. When a 
Volvo S80 is struck from behind, the 
WHIPS system guides the front seats 
through an intricate choreography that 
supports the neck and spine, while helping 
to reduce dangerous collision impact 
forces by nearly 50%. A quarter century 
of research. A split second of greater 


safety. Sounds fair to us. Is this the 


world’s next great car? THE VOLVO $80 








WE SPENT 25 YEARS 
ON THE FRONT SEATS ALONE. 














Announcing 





AMERICAS 


FIRST SILVER 1 DOLLAR 


Announcing... the Special Limited Sale of 7,219 


Historic Silver Dollars Minted Between 1 


72-1821 


History Captured in Precious Silver Bullion 


Whes England ignored our Foending Fathers’ request for silver coinage, 
they turned to the Spanish Piece of Exght for America’s primary currency 
Strack from .903 pare silver bullion, these extremely popular Silver Dollars 
continard to be legal tender in the United States until 1857 

PRECIOUS SILVER BULLION 
these remarkable cons was ween 1772-182) and 
grams. Each one is slightly b Silver Dollar 
that it inspired (395mm im diameter). Many of them were struck at the 
famous Mexico City Mint, the first mint in the Americas. 

NOW, The Washington Mint is pleased to offer collectors the oppo otunaty 
to acquire America’s First Silver r Dollar he price of just $99 per 

AMERICA’S FIRST SILVER DOLLARS: 
The Coins of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin 

Hold America’s First Silver Doth in your own hands, and history will come 

alive. Look at the date it was minted. Then ask yourself 











Ce s very com have heen bekd by George Washer pn Ben Franklin 
(Could it have been in Philadelphia with Thomas Jefferson in 1776? Or wath Le 
and Clk a5 they ket so explore the nortinwes in 1808? Or at F. McHenry in isis 
as Francs Scot Key penned the Star Spangied Banner’? 

The answer bs 2 resounding YES! 
HISTORY'S MOST CELEBRATED COIN 

The history of no other coin matches Gut of the legendary Pleoe of Eight. The 
noblemen af Barope, the pirates of the Canbbeas, and the warlords of Chins al 
prized dus magnificent Silver Dollar. For over two centunes, i was the standard 
for workd trade 

Now, we invite you to own history's most famous coin. 





© 1998 The Washington Mint, LLC 


SALE PRICE AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Each Silver Dollars priced at $99. Descuunts are avadubic on quantity orders 
© THREE Silver Doli for S200 
FIVE Siver Doles 2 





Dollars per order, and all orders are sabyect 
acceptance by The Wa Mist, LLC" Total charges for shipping, handlimg and 
nearmace ae Emited to $9.50 per onder 

ONLY 7,219 SILVER DOLLARS 
AVAILABLE-ORDER NOW! 

Noe only 7.2 ‘Searles available from this cache, © owerwhscnpoon is 
a virtual certaunty. Because collectors im rural bocales are wfairly disadvantaged by 2 
med regetraoe system, Ne mal arders will be accepted. 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE ACCEPTED 
ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE 
TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER. CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY 
ADVISED TO SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY 
CALLING TOLL PREE 


1-800-926-MINT 
Ext. 43732 

A mayer credit cand is necesary to secure your reservation, and The Washingwoe 

Mint fully guarantces sutinfactce vith a money-tock pobcy for a full 60 days 
The Wi on Mint, LILC* 

Since 1981, The Washingtos Mint bas secured rare coim, medallions and 
bullion for the Amencan numaumatic public ax an independent private mint, not 
affiliated with the United States Government 


om 


Visit our web site at www.washingtonmint.com 








bgt You tpn S95 But we have an even better deal: Buy 
send you a third one, with our compli: 
wanted to own a fine telescope, but found prices a little steep, Adal Neos Tesi 








should be your choice. You'll get many years of good use and enjoyment from 


bron) cdl 8 drm mg ta Seesicti 
order number #1069644. 


check or Visa/MasterCard. Please lay 

Add $4.95 standard /insurance tai whiararees pe 

three (plus sales tax for ia delivery). lecsbeoninteoted 

refund and one-year warranty. We do not refund 

Scenes servics ox ohana ntocmedion, please eo (155643 2810 NAVERIIS 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 79 








7-7367 or by fax: (415) 643-2818 € 
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another biological evolution. We have 
the power to destroy ourselves, but not all 
life in the universe. 


YADAVA ARYAL 
Nepalgunj, Nepal 


What Evolutionists Believe 


I WAS AMAZED TO READ THE LETTER FROM 
the Rev. George Morgan of Chicago [Let- 
TERS, Sept. 13], who wrote, “Pure evolu- 
tion raises serious questions about such 
matters as justice, freedom and rights, 
for if there is no God, then, according to 
the principles of evolution, the more 
powerful must always win while the 
weak and inferior deserve to be tram- 
pled or eliminated.” 

Maybe Morgan should read and 
watch TV more attentively. He would 
surely discover that this is exactly what is 
happening around here! 

And he should read a bit more on the 
subject of evolution and the people who 
adhere to its theories. Not all evolution- 
ists believe there is no God. They just 
believe God did not create man in his 
own image. 

Yves St.-DENIS 
Verona, Italy 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Don't miss this hour-long 
newsmagazine show on 
Sundays. The .50-cal. 















Review's The Best College 
for You offers nifty tips 
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FIND IT FASTER 
AND EASIER! 


We’ve Got Over 1 Million 


Facts at Your Fingertips! 


As a TIME Magazine Reader, You are Invited to a 
Free 21-Day Preview of the New TIME Almanac 1999 


wide Fact and Information Source 


The Ultimate World 














Sports...History...Trivia...Geography... 
Science...Arts...World Economies... 


Find answers to every question or 
return it and owe nothing. 


For Your Free Preview Copy 
Call 1-800-462-2932 


Our No Risk Guarantee! 
After the 21 days, if you decide to keep the book, it is available 


to you for 4 easy payments of $6.24, plus shipping and handling. 
If you don't like the book, simply return it and owe nothing. 























Tragedy in East Timor 


I READ WITH SHOCK OF THE CURRENT 
happenings in East Timor [WORLD, Sept. 
20]. I am disgusted and revolted by the 
attitude of the majority of the Indonesian 
people toward the plight of the East Tim- 
orese, considering this was the same 
nation agitating to free itself from the 
clutches of the mighty Suharto clan only 
a few months ago. I would like an 
“enlightened” Indonesian to please ex- 
plain the difference between the circum- 
stances of the East Timorese and those of 
the Indonesians. The people of Indone- 
sia have conveniently forgotten that a 
referendum was held, and a majority of 
East Timor voted to become an indepen- 
dent nation. 
JUBRIL ADEBOLA GAFFAR 
Lagos, Nigeria 


INDONESIA WAS OCCUPIED BY THE JAPAN- 
ese during World War II. In 1945, when 
Japanese troops were forced to surren- 


INDUSTRIAL MAN 








influential people in our April 21, 
1997, cover story. We wrote then, 
“Trent Reznor is ... the lord of 


.». Reznor wields the muscular 

















// no language barriers / no trade restrictions / no closing times / no speed limit 


Welcome to the City of €. 


There's a place where the 
old rules of business no 
longer apply. It’s more 

than just a new Web site. 
It's the first actual city 

on the Internet. A place 
where more than 10,000 
companies from around 

the corner and across the 
globe are joined into one 
seamless, supercharged 


web of e-commerce. // 
m recom 


It's where all the information 


you need is instantly 


available and organized 


to make tasks simpler. It’s 
where you have access to 
proven end-to-end business 
solutions that are designed 
specifically for your job 
and your industry. It’s 
where complex business 
transactions take place 
in one easy step. // It’s a 
wonderful place to work, 
this City of €™ Get there 
through mySAP.com™ or 
call 800-283-1SAP. 

















Are your 
financial solutions 
designed to your 

specifications? 


Let us help you build a plan 
for when you retire. 


plan ahead. 


To help ensure that you'll 
have enough to retire, you 
need a comprehensive finan- 
cial portfolio. As a 401(k) plan 
leader with over a century of 
financial expertise, The Principal” 
can help. We offer 
a diverse array of 
financial solutions 
that can prepare you 
for the unexpected. First, 
our 401(k) and pension plans 
provide a strong foundation 
for your retirement program. 
Then you can further diversify 
with options like insurance, 
annuities, and mutual funds. 
This is planning that can help 
you reach your goals. To 
design a plan for when you 
retire, call 1-800-986-3343. 

















get ahead. 


Plan Ahead. Get Ahead." 





Financial 
Group 





Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance * Annuities « Mutual Funds * 401(k) and Pension ¢ Securities ¢ PPO * Home Mortgages 


©1999 Principal Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 1A 50392. Products and services offered through Principal Life Insurance Company (The Principal), its subsidiaries and affiliates 
Mutual funds and securities distributed through Princor Financial Services Corporation (member SIPC). Securitics and health care products not available in all states 


www principal.com 








der, some young Indonesians started a 
campaign of murder. These young crim- 
inals were called pemudas (youngsters), 
and the Indonesian army trained by the 4 
Japanese occupation force did nothing to discove i” 
prevent their crimes. Now we see the 
same sort of thing happening in East 
Timor. As long as the Indonesian mili- th b if th W i 
tary leaders maintain the same authori- c CS O < CS 
tarian principles as the Japanese military 
did during the war, the countries in the 
Southeast Pacific will have to face the 
danger of unrest. 
R. SIMONIS 
Amsterdam 


AUSTRALIA'S FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD ASIA 
in general and Indonesia in particular 
will prove suicidal in the long run. The 
leadership role Australia is taking in East 
Timor will anger the Asians. Indonesians 
are normally a patient lot, but their 
harassment by the Australians will be 
remembered for years to come. I hope 
the other Asian nations will let Australia 
feel their anger. 
INDRA DJANI 
Jakarta 


The U.S. Takes a Backseat 


1 COMMEND CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER’S 
“The Limits of Humanitarianism” [Essay, 
Sept. 27] and his thesis that the reason 
the U.S. did not send troops to East Tim- 
or is that Indonesia has greater strategic 
significance to the U.S. than Kosovo 
does. But Krauthammer missed two 
points. The first: the Indonesian military 
under General Suharto came to power West...scenic backroads, close-by 
through a bloody military coup in 1965 
| that cost the lives of thousands of 
Indonesians; there are persuasive argu- 
ments that the cia played a part in help- in your climate and soil. Easy ideas for 
ing bring Suharto to power. The second: 
the invasion of East Timor by Suharto’s 


Just outside your door lies Sunset's 


coastal getaways, great parks with no 
crowds. Colorful plants that grow well 


adding distinctive style, comfort, and space to your 


| military junta was in part made possible home. Fresh and flavorful recipes for backyard barbecues, 
because of the military arms supplied by buffets, quick and healthy meals. You'll find them in 
the U.S. government under the Ford and : we ; 2 
Carter administrations. Sunset, your monthly guide to living well in the West. 
HIDAJAT SJARIF 


Edmonton, Alta. 


KRAUTHAMMER SHOULD HAVE CARRIED 


® 
his column to its logical conclusion: the 
U.S. will intervene, or support interven- | u tf] 
tions, only in situations where it calcu- 


lates the outcome could directly affect THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 
U.S. interests, Period. Democratic prin- a 
ciples and basic human rights have little | 
to do with these calculations. That is | 
realpolitik as Krauthammer rationalizes 
the PR" but it is a far cry from leader- Call today to subscribe to the Magazine of Western Living. 
ship of the Western world, so often a 2 
claimed by U.S. politicians and pundits. 800-777-0117 
Juris MAZUTIS 
Nepean, Ont. 








visit our Web site at WWW.sunsetmagazine.com 























Experience tells us the Internet makes 
people feel a lot of different emotions 
all at once. And who can 
blame them? On one hand, 
the Internet opens their 
business up to billions of 
potential customers. On 
the other hand, it opens 
their business up to billions 
of potential hackers. 
Not long ago, a pharmaceutical giant 
came to MCI WoridCom™ with this exact 
dilemma. They wanted to make sure 
their customers would only have access 
to their products. Not their research. 
As one of the world’s largest Internet 
providers, we deal with problems like 
these every day and (not surprisingly) 
have an entire continuum of data 


services to help solve them. In this case, 


MCI WorldCom has 
an entire continuum 
of data services 
on our seamless global 


network. Here's how we 
made it work for a 
pharmaceutical giant. 





we recommended they install a hybrid 
VPN on top of their Frame Relay and 
Internet service. A Virtual 
Private Network would 
keep their research separate 
from their products by 
everything from firewalls 
to encryption codes. And 
because the data would 
run on our wholly owned, 
seamless global network, we'd be able 
to monitor it from one end to the other. 
No small detail. Especially when you 
consider only MCI WorldCom owns the 
entire network between many locations 
in the U.S. and Western Europe. 

All of which made this pharmaceutical 
giant feel a brand new emotion: relief. 
For more information, visit us at 


www.wcom.com/data15. 


MCI WorldCom Data Continuum 
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VOICE OVER FRAME INTERNET OSL 


FRAME RELAY AT™™ VPN 


MCIWORLDCOM 











SPEND THE 

NIGHT AT ANY | 
MARRIOTT : 

AND SUDDENLY 

YOU CAN ELY. 
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Head Start Replies 


I WOULD LIKE TO CLARIFY AND CORRECT 
some statements made by Matt Miller in 
his piece about George W. Bush’s plans 
for education reform [NATION, Sept. 20]. 
The Head Start program has a two- 
pronged approach that not only ad- 
dresses a child’s needs but also the par- 
ents’ by assisting them through services 
and employment. The positive effects of 
this comprehensive approach are well 
proved by research. Head Start four- 
year-olds perform above the levels 
expected for children from low-income 
families who have not attended center- 
based programs. The description that 
Head Start “has no curriculum and loads 
of shoddy teachers” is unfounded. Pro- 
grams must meet national program per- 
formance standards in order to attain 
and maintain administration of a Head 
Start program. 
SARAH M. GREENE, CEO 
National Head Start Association 
Alexandria, Va. 


Memories of Radio City 
THE ARTICLE ON THE RESTORATION OF RA- 
dio City Music Hall [DEsicn, Sept. 27] 
stirred so many memories for me. Like 
the Music Hall, I am almost 70, and at 13 
years of age in 1943, I worked there as a 
page on afternoons after school and on 
weekends. The job was memorable, as it 
let me see the greatest showplace, the 
corps de ballet, the choral group, the 
newest movies and the Rockettes first- 
hand. And as it was during World War II, 
I recall the servicemen going to, and 
coming back from, the war. I always 
sneaked them in ahead of the long lines, 
so that they wouldn’t have to waste their 
free time. Ah, youthful memories! 

JOHN J. SHEERIN 

Chatsworth, N.J. 
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NEED AN INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 


WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous tax 
write-off for your company. 
And creates college 
scholarships for needy 
students. EAL can convert 
your donation of inventory 
into financial aid. 

A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 

Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 

scholar @eduassist.org 


Excess inventory today ... student opportunity tomorrow 
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iption os ita medlentisn that, when combined witha a 
good. heat can actually help you lose weight. 

And just what is a good meal? Well, for one thing, it's not a 
_ jumbo bucket of fried chicken. Or an fF Se buffet. A good 
nh be meal is one that is nutritionally balanced, reduced in calories with 
ae more than 30 percent of calories from fat. What Xenical does is 
block Bad one-third of that fat from ever being digested. 

So if youre considerably overweight (at least 30 Ibs., depending 
on height), why not ask your doctor whether Xenical is right for you. 
Because if youre ready to change your eating habits, well get right to 

it work. In the end, we think you'll say it's a job well done. 


©1999 Roche Laboratories Inc. All rights reserved. 
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_absorption problems or reduced bile flow. Xenical reduces the absorption 
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Since Xenical blocks about one-third of the fat in the food 
a } ’ 4 ‘ f 
you eat, you may experience gas or oil with discharge, increased bowel é sh 
movements, an urgent need to have bowel movements and an inability Tai ae) i 
to control them, particularly after meals containing more fat than dai ‘a os 
. ' . 
j ; ‘in. ns “Sf, 
recommended. . Nhs, 


"Xenical shouldn't be tlieh iFyou are pregnant. ruil, have bod, 22 het 8 


we 


_of some vitamins; therefore, a daily multivitamin is recommended. - Ss ry 


Xenical users can enroll in a tailored patient-support program. 


Ask your doctor or call 1-800-746-5380 ) ( pers 3 


« 


for more information about Xenical. Or XENI Al’ thé \ oe | 


visit our Web site at www.xenical.com. Of | IS ta Tee 2! 4 
ie i7 a ree es 


Please See important patient information on the follo wing p ads 
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Important Patient Information 


Patient Information 
about XENICAL? (orlistat) Capsules 


XENICAL cen‘i-cai) 


Generic Name: orlistat 


prescription. This important information help 

your weight loss while taking XENICAL. This patient 

intended to take the place of discussions with your doctor. It does not list all benefits and 

risks of XENICAL. The medication described here can only be prescribed and dispensed by 

a licensed health care professional, who has information about your medical condition and 

more information about the drug, including how to take. whet to expect, and potential ide 
about XENICAL, talk with your doctor. 


i 
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ight loss medication used to help obese people lose 
works in your intestines, where it blocks 


TH 


Excess weight has been proven to contribute to an increased risk of developing 
medical problems, including high blood pressure, high cholesterol, heart disease, 
diabetes. The consumption of excess fatty food and calories plays a significant in 
development of excess weight. While fat is an important component of balanced 
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may be adequate 
provider whether XENICAL should be added to such a program. 
XENICAL may be right for you if you are considerably overweight (at least 30% 

weight or a body mass index of 30 or greater). XENICAL may also be right for you if you are 
overweight (at least 20% above ideal weight or a body mass index of 

have other risk factors such as high blood pressure, high cholesterol, heart disease, or diabetes. 


How to determine your body mass index (BMI): 
The chart below illustrates BMI according to a variety of weights and heights. The BMI is 
calculated by dividing your weight in kilograms by your height in meters squared To use this 
* Find the height closest to your height in the left-hand column, 
* Then move across the top row to find the weight closest to your weight. 


* The number where these two meet is your BMI (For example, a person who weighs 180 
ibs and is 5'5* would have a BMI of 30.) 














Those who: 


* consistently have problems absorbing food (chronic malabsorption), or 

* have gallbladder problems; or 

* are pregnant or are breastleeding a child; or 

“Tew aver bed on aliegho ronction i Golaee or enn of He SNe KEES 


What should | tell my doctor before taking XENICAL? 
Betore beginning treatment with XENICAL, make sure your doctor knows if you are: 


* allergic to any medicines, foods, or dyes; 
* taking any other weight loss medication; 


(©1999 Roche Laboratories Inc. Ail nghts reserved. 








* taking cyclosporine; 

* taking any other medicines (including those not prescribed by your doctor); 
* taking any dietary supplements, including herbal products; 

* planning to become pregnant; or 

* anorexic or bulimic. 


This information will help you and your physician decide if the expected advantages of 
XENICAL are greater than any possible disadvantages. 


How should | take XENICAL? 


The recommended dose is one 120 mg capsule by mouth with liquid at each main meal that 
contains fat. You can take XENICAL in conjunction with a mildly reduced-calorie diet up to 3 
times a day. Each time you take XENICAL, your meal should contain no more than about 
30% of calories from fat. Take XENICAL during meals or up to one hour after a meal. if you 

miss @ meal or have a meal without fat, you can omit your dose of XENICAL. 
Doses greater than 120 mg three times a day have not been shown to provide an additional 
weight loss benefit. 


intake of fat, carbohydrates, and protein over 3 main meals. 
You should try to follow a healthy eating plan such as the one developed by the American 


Heart Association. Following this eating plan will help you lose weight while decreasing 
some of the possible gastrointestinal effects you may experience while taking XENICAL. 
THE RECOMMENDED DAILY 
IF YOUR DAILY GRAMS OF FAT 
CALORIE LEVEL IS: (in a 30% fat diet) ARE: 

1500 SO 

1600 53 

1800 60 

2000 67 
Should | take a multivitamin with XENICAL? 
XENICAL interferes with your body's absorption of some fat-soluble vitamins. Therefore, when 


you use XENICAL, you should take a daily multivitamin that contains vitamins D, 
E, K, and beta-carotene. Take your multivitamin once a day at least 2 hours before or after 
taking XENICAL, such as at bedtime. 

Can | take XENICAL while taking other medications? 


Be sure to discuss with your doctor all medications (including herbal products) you are 
currently taking, including medicines you can get without a prescription (over-the-counter), 
to determine if XENICAL can be taken in addition to these medications. 

How long should | use XENICAL? 


The use of XENICAL for more than 2 years has not been studied. You and your doctor should 
discuss how long you should use XENICAL. 


oily discharge, increased 
Due to the presence af undigested fat, the oll seen in a bowel movement may be clear or have a 
coloration such as orange or brown. 


If you are concerned about these or any other side effects you experience while 
taking XENICAL, talk to your doctor or pharmacist. 
What lifestyle changes should | consider when taking XENICAL? 


You must use XENICAL with a recommended mildly reduced-calorie diet. You should 
also follow a program of regular physical activity, such as walking. However, before you 
undertake any activity or exercise program, be sure to speak with your doctor or 
health care professional. 


How can | reduce dietary fat? 


To help you get started on reducing the fat in your diet to around 30%, read the labels on ail the 
foods you buy. You should avoid foods that contain more than 30% fat while you are taking 


* When eating meat, poultry or fish, limit your portion to 2 or 3 ounces (roughly the size 
of a deck of cards). Choose lean cuts of meat and remove the skin from poultry, Fill up 
your meal plate by including more grains, fruits, and vegetables. 

* Replace whole-milk products with nonfat or 1% milk and nonfat, reduced-fat, or low-fat 
dairy items. 


* Cook with less fat. Use vegetable oil spray when cooking. Salad dressings, many baked 
items, and prepackaged, |, and fast foods are usually high in fat. Use the 
jow- of non-fat versions and/or cut back on serving sizes. 


* When dining out, ask how foods are prepared and request that they be prepared with 
little or no added tat. 
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TARGETING Allergies 














IF YOU HAVE ALLERGIES, you've probably noticed that the “season” 
for them is just about any time of the year. Most likely you've also 
noticed that much of the expert advice about how to deal with 
allergies—close your windows when pollen counts are high, keep Fido 
outside, take a vacation—is hard to follow or just doesn’t work. 

No wonder so many people look to pills, nasal sprays, or eyedrops 
for relief. Over the years, users of over-the-counter (oTc) remedies 


have put up with side effects ranging from drowsiness to a racing 
pulse, but now, with a little care, you can get relief without the worry. 

First, choose a medication that goes straight at the symptoms that 
bother you most. Burning, itching eyes? Try otc eyedrops for tempo- 
rary help. Sneezing and a stuffed-up nose? Go for a decongestant in a 
nasal spray. One caution: Decongestants—in either sprays or pills— 
can cause nervousness, sleeping problems, and rapid heartbeat. 

If drops or sprays don’t do what you want, consider an oral anti- 
histamine. This type of drug blocks the action of histamine, a com- 
pound that triggers allergy symptoms. otc antihistamines tend to 
make people sleepy, but some new prescription allergy medicines 
contain a kind of antihistamine that’s less likely to leave you feeling 
groggy. Also, nasal sprays and eyedrops containing cromolyn inter- 
fere with the release of histamine without causing drowsiness. Talk 
with your doctor about your best choices. 


i tao .t2 hak tae teem Me tye ime) Melt THE DOG NEXT DOOR, YOU CAN’T 
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Resources 


ORGANIZATION 

American Academy of Allergy, Asthma, 

and Immunology 

611 E. Wells St. 

Milwaukee, WI 53202 

800/822-2762; www.aaaai.org 

Call to get a referral to an allergist in your area, or 
visit the Web site for the latest information, news, 
and advice on allergies. 


WEB SITES 

The Allergy Learning Lab 
www.allergylearninglab.com 

Enter this site and feel as if you're actually making 
a visit to an allergist. Membership is free, and 
you'll get a personal allergy profile to help you 
learn about and cope with your symptoms. An 
online doctor answers questions. 


OPENING PAGE: } 


National Pollen Network's Allernet 
www.allernet.com 

This site has answers to frequently asked 
questions about allergies, updates on national 
allergy forecasts, and a directory of allergy 
specialists across the nation. 


BOOKS 

Allergies: The Complete Guide to Diagnosis, 
Treatment, and Daily Management, by Stuart 
H. Young, Bruce S. Dobozin, and Margaret 
Miner. Plume, 1999, $13.95. 

Writing for both the occasional sneezer and 

the chronic allergy sufferer, the authors discuss 
the latest advances in allergy treatments. 


Breathe Right Now: A Comprehensive Guide 
to Understanding and Treating the Most 
Common Breathing Disorders, by Laurence A. 
Smolley, M.D., and Debra Fulghum Bruce. 

W. W. Norton, 1998, $25. 

Discusses breathing disorders, including those 
caused by allergies. 


The Complete Allergy Book, by June Engel. 
Firefly Books, 1998, $14.95. 

Explains the causes of allergies and gives many 
useful tips on avoiding allergy triggers and 
treating allergy attacks. 
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Long-lasting, nondrowsy relief of seasonal allergy symptoms ial rghts reserved, CR2GA0722400600. 1/09 Printed! lo U.S 
4 a i : 


Talk to your doctor about once-a-day, nondrowsy CLARITIN’ — for people ages 6 and up. One CLARITIN 
Tablet relieves your seasonal allergy symptoms all day without making you sleepy. CLARITIN’ is safe to take as 
prescribed: one tablet daily. At the recommended dose, CLARITIN” is nondrowsy. The most common side effects 
occurred about as often as they did with a sugar pill, including headache, drowsiness, fatigue, and dry mouth. Call 
1-888-833-0003 for more information and a $5.00 rebate certificate. Or visit www.claritin.com Please see next 


page for additional important information. Available by prescription only. 
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CLARITIN® 

brand of loratadine 

TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


Brief Summary (For Full Prescribing information, see package insert). 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal symptoms 
Sane ee ene idiopathic urticaria in patients 6 years of 
age or 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to this 
medication of to any of its ingredients 

yy geting im repo Patients - pol tee or renal et hid 
< 30 mUmin) shoul Qiven a lower initi mg every other 

PHARMACOLOGY. ! or 


Drug Interactions: Lo ine (10 mg once daily) has been coadministered with therapeutic 
doses of eryth in, cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacology studies in 
adult volunteers. sough increased plasma concentrations {AUC 0-24 he) th tonten enor 

ine were observed following coadministration of loratadine with each of these 


wer 
drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each ), there were no clinical cca abr est, 
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Erythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% 46% 
300 mg Ol) +103% + 6% 
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(200 mg 12h) +307% +73% 
There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects who received oral contra- 
Ceptives and loratadine. 
Carcinogenesis, ‘ of Fertility: In an 18-month carcinogenicity 
Study in mice and a 2-year study in rats, ine was administered in the diet at doses up to 
40 mg/kg (mice) and 


Mmog/kg (rats). In the carcinogenicity studies, pharmacokinetic assessments 
were carried out to determine animal exposure to the drug. AUC data demonstrated that the expo- 
sure of ice avon 49 nigh of neaine wee 86 Gureietioh an 19 tooomeremeriomati 
times higher than in humans given the maximum recommended daily oral dose. of rats 
given 25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) and 67 (desca ine) ti 
than in humans given the recommended daily oral dose. Male mice given 40 mg/kg had a 
carcinomas} 


and carci and males and females given 
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predictive of human response, ITIN should be used during pregnancy only if 
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(approximately 0.03% of 40 mg over 48 hours). A decision should be 
fursing or to discontinue the drug, into account the 
mother. Caution should be exercised when CLARITIN is administered to a nursing woman. 
Pediatric Use: The of CLARITIN Syrup at a daily dose of 10 mg has been demonstrated 
188 pediatric patients 6-12 years of age in placebo-controlled 2-week trials. The effectiveness of 

for the treatment of seasonal allergic rhinitis and chronic idiopathic urticaria in this pedi- 
atric age group is based on an of the demonstrated efficacy of CLARITIN in adults in 
the disease course, ee: and the drug's effect 
wba iro at fe as. The recommended dose for the pediatric population is 
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under 6 years of age have not been established. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90,000 patients, aged 12 and older, 
received CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once hey bed in ee and pulemnonea Studies. Placebo- 
Controlled clinical trials at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day varied from 2 weeks’ to 
6 months’ duration. The rate of premature withdrawal trom these trials was approximately 2% in 
both the treated and placebo groups. 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% 
PLACEBO-CONTROLLED ALLERGIC RHINITIS a TRIALS IN PATIENTS 
12 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDE: 
PERCENT OF PATIENTS aan 
LORATADINE PLACEBO 
10 mg QD 
n= 1926 n= 2545 
12 "1 8 
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Adverse events in trolled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were similar to 
those reported in aleric rinits studies 


Lena inte ay eienpiac golds es mama Sex, Of race, although the 
fhumber of nonwhite subjects was relatively small. 
tablets); Approximately 500 patients 


placebo, 
Administration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) did not result in 
an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue irritation. 
CLARITIN Syrup: Approximately = arpenig he patients 6 v4 i: years of age received 
10 mg loratadine once daily in controlied for a period ot phon abtoge Mage thid 


pesialic paints receiving loratadine 10'ney dally was les an 1° 
ADVERSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF > 2% IN LORATADINE 
SYRUP-TREATED PATIENTS (6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED TRIALS. 
AND MORE FREQUENTLY THAN IN THE PLACEBO GROUP 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO cH 
10 mg QD 2-4 mg BID/TID 
n= 188 n= 262 n=1 
Nervousness 4 2 2 
Wheezing 4 2 5 
Fatigue 3 2 5 
i 3 1 1 
Pain 2 0 0 
Conjunctivitis 2 <J 1 
i 2 <1 0 
2 0 1 
yd 2 <1 0 
In addition to those adverse above (2 2%), the following adverse events have 
been reported in at least one patient in CLARITIN clinical trials in adult and pediatric patients: 
Nervous Altered lacrimation, altered salivation, eating type hypoesthesia, 


impotence, increased sweating, thi 
Body As A Whole: yo asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pain, ear- 
ache, eye pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain. 
——- System: Hypertension, hypotension, palpitations, supraventricular tachy- 
Cantal ad Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hypertonia, 
faine, paresthesia, tremor, vertigo. 


> Agitation, confusion, decreased libido, depression, impaired con- 
centration, insomnia, irritability, paroniria. 
ive System: Breast pain, 


dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vagi 
oe — bronchospasm, coughing, pan ey epistaxis, hemoptysis, 
wang pee dryness, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing 
Gua Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, purpura, 
urti 
weet System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary 


rin aaditon, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during the mar- 


keting of loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, ere een 
alopecia, anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema ee pages seizures. 
OVERDOSAGE: In adults, somnolence, pred pad 


tachycardia, and 
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promptly and maintained for as long as necessary. 
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with impaired consciousness, followed by the of activated charcoal to 
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Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is not known if loratad 
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CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidty-disintegrating tablets) are manufactured for Schering 
Corporation by Scherer DDS, England. 

U.S, Patent Nos. 4,282,233 and 4,371,516. 

Copyright © 1997, 1998, Schering Corporation. All rights reserved 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


MOOD-LIFTING CHIPS, MIND-EXPANDING SODA, CHOLESTEROL-CUTTING 
MARGARINE. SALES OF ITEMS LIKE THESE ARE SOARING. SHOULD YOU BITE? 


WHAT’S NEW IN Your Food? 





SNACKS USED TO HAVE A SIMPLE JOB: Get us through the after- 
noon. Lately, though, the things we most like to munch on have been 
showing up with more ambitious aims. A lighter mood? A sharper mem- 
ory? A healthier heart? These are just some of the benefits promised by 
a new wave of “functional foods,” items laced with herbs and other 
purported health-boosting ingredients. 

For example, a new brand of tortilla chips contains St.-John’s-wort, an 
herb widely used to ease depression. You can wash them down with 
root beer containing ginkgo biloba, an herb that’s supposed to improve 
memory. And for the fall and winter sniffles to come, there's chicken 
noodle soup with echinacea, an herb some people think fends off colds. 

So far, such foods have little in the way of scientific study to back up 
their promises. And it’s tough to control the dose of an active ingredi- 
ent when you're noshing your medicine out of a bag or drinking it from 
a can. The label on a two-serving bag of psyche-soothing chips doesn’t 
say so, for example, but you'd have to eat both servings to get the daily 
dose of St.-John’s-wort that most guidelines suggest. You'd also get 
more than 20 percent of your recommended dietary allowance of fat. 

Studies do back up the claims of at least one new type of functional 
food. Two brands of margarine that recently hit the market do seem to 
block cholesterol from entering your bloodstream. Two pats a day can 
lower tot (bad cholesterol) by about 10 percent in just a few weeks. 








ORGANIZATIONS 

American Botanical Council 

P.O. Box 144345 

Austin, TX 78714 

512/926-4900; 
www.herbalgram.org 

The American Botanical Council 
promotes the safe use of medicinal 
plants. Visit its Web site for the 
scoop on the 26 most common herbs. 


Herb Research Foundation 

1007 Pearl St., Suite 200 

Boulder, CO 80302 

303/449-2665; www.hrf.org 

The Herb Research Foundation's 
mission is to educate the public about 
the use of botanicals for health and 
medical benefits. Send $2 for a list of 


holistic physicians, Check the Web 
site for the latest news on herbs. 


WEB SITE 

Functional Foods for Health 
www.ag.uiuc.edu/~ffh 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 
and the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign have joined forces to study 
functional foods. Their Web site fea- 
tures research updates and information 
about regulations on functional foods, 
plus links to other sites. 


BOOKS 

The Complete German Commission 
E Monographs, edited by Mark 
Blumenthal. The American 
Botanical Council, 1998, $165. 

This comprehensive guide to herbal 
remedies includes an index of 

side effects and contraindications 


The Complete Guide to Nutritional 
Supplements, by Brenda D. Adderly, 
mua. NewStar Press, 1998, $18. 

An excellent place to start if functional 
foods are your first foray into the 
field of herbal medicine. Read up on 
more than 120 supplemental herbs— 
what they do and how safe and 
effective they are. 


What the Labels Won't Tell You: 
A Consumer Guide to Herbal 
Supplements, by Logan V. 
Chamberlain. Interweave Press, 
1998, $9.95. 

This thorough book explains 
how companies make herbal 
supplements, helps you decode 
labels, and describes the varying 
effects of taking an herb in 
different forms (for example, in 
a tincture versus a pill). 

















Resources 


ORGANIZATION 
Shape Up America! 

6707 Democracy Blvd., Suite 306 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
www.shapeup.org 

Shape Up America! was started by for 
mer surgeon general C. Everett Koop, 
M.D. Visit its Web site's fitness center 
to assess your fitness level and learn 
about the benefits of keeping active 
and maintaining a healthy weight 


WEB SITES 
The Fitness Files 
fyiowa.webpoint.com/fitness/ 
index.htm 

The “clickable person” feature lets you 
click on a part of the body to get 
information about how best to treat 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


IS IT TIME TO WORK OUT INDOORS? LIKE THEIR CLIENTS, 
HEALTH CLUBS COME IN ALL SHAPES AND SIZES. THESE TIPS 
WILL HELP YOU FIND ONE THAT'S JUST RIGHT FOR YOU. 


GYM Class 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING TO JOIN A HEALTH CLUB, check for deals. Big 
chains run a lot of promos with low monthly dues. Sign-up costs may be 
high, but long-term these specials can be a bargain. 

® Visit the gym and talk to members. Find out if there are any common 
beefs about the place. Try to go at the time of day you're most likely to be 
there. Are people lined up four deep at every piece of equipment you'll 
want to use? Can you adjust your schedule to work out when the gym is 
less busy? If not, a more expensive gym with more equipment may be the 
better deal. m Decide which features you'll actually use. Why pay a cou- 
ple of grand a year for membership in a club with a pool, jogging track, 
and his-and-her saunas if all you want to do is heave some weights? 
= Consider the gym’s personality. How do you feel about a place with 
weights scattered on the floor? How about the music? Is it constant heavy 
metal or does it tend toward Kenny G? Do members come for a serious 
workout or do they take up space while yapping on their cell phones? 
@ Give the place the sniff test. There's a difference between the scent of 
honest sweat and the smell of thriving bacteria. A gym with too strong an 
atmosphere may be no bargain at all. # Finally, read the fine print on any 
contract you sign. It should have at least a three-day cold-feet clause that 
lets you change your mind and get a full refund. Also, a reputable opera- 
tor won't require more than a month's notice if you quit. 


an injury such as a sprained 
ankle or pulled muscle 


FitnessLink 
www.fitnesslink.com 

Get the latest fitness news, along 
with tips on good 

nutrition, exercise, and health 
Many links to other sites 





Fitness Partner Connection 
Jumpsite! 
www.primusweb.com/fitnesspartner 
This site’s handy calculator helps you 
figure out how many calories you 


BOOK 

The Ultimate Workout Log, by 
Suzanne Schlosberg. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1999, $12. 

Record your workouts so that you can 


burned during your workout 


Healthclubs.com 
www.healthclubs.com 

If you're thinking about joining a 
health club, check this site for the 


track your fitness progress with this 
helpful log. The book also contains 
tips on how to use health-club 
equipment and how to improve 


skinny on gyms across the nation your strength training, 








MEET A BIG Guy 
WHO'$ REALLY SWEET 





It’s soft and a litte bigger than other breakfast bars, but we know you'll love 
it for what it’s got on the inside. Introducing new Nutri-Grain® Fruit-full Squares” 
breakfast bars. Filled with moist, chewy catmeal and chunks of real fruit, 
it'll help fill you up and keep hunger from slowing you down. 
FILL Up AND YOU'RE GOOD TO Go. 


TM, @Kellogg Company ©1999 Kellogg Company 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


BREAST Health 


THE MEDICAL WORLD HAS LONG BEEN DIVIDED ON WHEN A WOMAN SHOULD BEGIN 


Leng am 


DECIDING WHEN AND HOW OFTEN to be screened for breast 
cancer should soon become much easier. That's because mammo- 
grams are becoming a lot more reliable. 

For years, women have had to rely on low-dose X-ray mammog- 
raphy as the best way to spot breast cancer early. But traditional 
mammograms aren't very good at finding tumors in young women, 
whose breast tissue can be too dense to allow clear images. While 
early mammography does save lives, the X-rays miss up to one- 
fourth of the breast cancers in women in their forties. 

That's why the experts have long waffled in their screening 
recommendations. The American Cancer Society and National Cancer 
Institute say all women should start getting annual mammograms at 
40. But the U.S. Preventive Services Task Force endorses screening 
only for women age 50 or older. 

New technologies ought to end the confusion. More accurate 
high-definition digital computer images could soon replace tradi- 
tional X-ray film. And this year, the Food and Drug Administration 
approved a new type of scanner that uses a tiny electric current, 
rather than X-rays, to spot breast tumors. In theory, the device won't 
be fooled by the harmless lumps that often masquerade as cancer 
on mammograms. If either of these new technologies delivers on 
its promise, much of the gray area around mammograms may soon 
turn black and white. 





GETTING MAMMOGRAMS. NEW TECHNOLOGIES COULD SETTLE THE MATTER. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

The Breast Cancer Fund 

282 Second St., Second Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94105 

415/543-2979 or 800/487-0492; 
www.breastcancerfund.org 

The Breast Cancer Fund's objective is to make 
sure women with breast cancer get the best med- 
ical care, information, and support available. The 
organization raises money for research through 
unique programs such as climbs of Mt. McKinley. 


National Alliance of Breast z 
Cancer Organizations 2 
9 East 37th St., Tenth Floor, 
New York, NY 10016 & 
212/889-0606; www.nabco.org 2 
NABCO is a network of more than 375 organiza- 

tions dealing with all aspects of the disease. 

The alliance provides referrals, plus updates on 

medical research and clinical crials. A staff 

specialist will personally answer questions. 


WEB SITES 

2 chicks, 2 bikes, 1 cause 

www.2chicks.org 

This lively site is packed with facts. Its focus is 
women under 40. Log on for medical informa- 
tion, stories from breast cancer survivors, and 
musings of its founders, Porter Gale and Donna 
Murphy, who biked across the United States to 
raise young women’s awareness of the disease. 


Breast Cancer Lighthouse 
commtechlab.msu.edu/sites/bel 

A virtual support group, this site features 
in-depth, user-friendly medical information, 
plus stories from women who survived breast 
cancer and from their partners and children. 


BOOK 

Dr. Susan Love's Breast Book, by Susan M. 
Love, M.D., with Karen Lindsey. Addison- 
Wesley, 1998, $17. 

The famed breast surgeon’s revised edition of 
this classic resource matter-of-factly and 
compassionately explains the causes, diagnosis, 
and treatment of the disease. 











IF YOU KNOW WHAT COMES 
BETWEEN 3343 AND 78, 
IT’S TIME TO CALL AN INTERNIST. 


If you were around before CDs, it’s time to set to managing complex medical conditions. So 
the record straight: you're old enough to start — when you choose your primary care physician, 
seeing an internist. Internists are experts in consider a Doctor of Intemal Medicine: the 
adult health care, specially trained to treat Doctors for Adults. Because whatever else may 


grown-ups like you — from routine physicals have changed, you're not a kid anymore. 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 
DOCTORS FOR ADULTS 





www. doctorsforadults.com 


1 the American College of Physicians -American Society of Internal Medicine 


with support from the American Board of Internal Medicine Foundation 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


TREATING Asthma 





DON’T TOSS YOUR INHALER: IT’S CRUCIAL FOR CLEARING AIRWAYS DURING AN 
ASTHMA ATTACK. BUT NOW THERE'S A WAY TO GET TO THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM. 


BREATH IS LIFE, yet nearly 15 million people in the United States 
can't take breathing for granted. They have asthma, a respiratory dis- 
ease that is reaching near-epidemic proportions. Since the early 1980s 
the number of Americans with asthma has risen by two-thirds; 
half a million people are hospitalized with it each year. But recent 
research has turned up new hope for controlling the disease. 

In the past, treatments for asthma targeted attacks in progress; 
you inhaled a muscle relaxant to open blocked airways. Now most 
experts see asthma as a chronic inflammation, and they've shifted 
their tactics to preventing attacks from even starting. The key is 
steady, long-term use of anti-inflammatory steroids to suppress 
the underlying problem. This type of treatment makes the differ- 
ence between living from one attack to the next and keeping asth- 
ma at a manageable distance. 

The new approach also calls for a different relationship between 
patient and doctor: To monitor the treatment, both need to work 
together more closely than ever before. For the best possible care, 
schedule regular checkups every one to six months. Bring a list of any 
side effects from your medication; tell your doctor about changes in 
your routine or environment, even if they seem insignificant; and let 
the doctor know how satisfied you are with your treatment. Having 
to curtail activities or rely heavily on an inhaler may indicate that 
your long-term therapy should be more aggressive. 





Resources 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America 
1233 20th St. NW, Suite 402 

Washington, DC 20036 

202/466-7643; www.aafa.org 

Check out the Web site for asthma information 
for children and teens; it also lists the founda 
tion’s chapters and support groups. 


National Jewish Medical and Research Center 
1400 Jackson St. 

Denver, CO 80206 

800/222-5864, M-F 8-5 mst; 

www.national jewish.org 

During business hours, call to talk with a regis 
tered nurse who will answer your questions 
about asthma, provide referrals to physicians, 

or send out educational brochures. 


WEB SITES 
Asthma Information Center 
www.mdnet.de/asthma 

A forum for patients and professionals to share 
the latest information about treatments. 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association's Asthma Information Center 
www.ama-assn.org/special/asthma 

This site offers in-depth news stories, the latest 
medical literature, and clinical guidelines. 

Don't miss the new “patient page” for complete 
coverage of all the basics. 


Yale Pulmonary Medicine Internet Resources 
www.med.yale.edu/library/sir 

A comprehensive list of Internet resources, 
including associations and organizations, mailing 
lists, support groups, newsgroups, and references 


BOOK 

The American Lung Association Family Guide 
to Asthma and Allergies, by the American 
Lung Advisory Group with Norman Edelman, 
M.D. Little Brown & Co., 1998, $13.95. 
Practical advice for dealing with asthma on 

a daily basis, including tips on common 
treatments, how to avoid triggers, and getting 
support from family and friends. 











SINGULAIR is not a steroid. SINGULAIR is an asthma controller medication that’s proven to help control your asthma 
all night and day. SINGULAIR helps keep the airways open, making breathing easier — which can mean less frequent, 
less severe symptoms and fewer attacks. In clinical studies, an asthma attack was defined as an emergency room 


5 


visit, a hospital admission, an unscheduled office visit, or a need for oral, intravenous, or intramuscular corticosteroid 
SINGULAIR has also been shown to reduce reliance on rescue medications. 


So go ahead, have lots of fun. But first, see your doctor about SINGULAIR. 





SINGULAIR should NOT be used for the immediate relief of asthma attacks. You should still have rescue medication 
available and continue to take your other asthma medications unless your doctor tells you to stop. SINGULAIR should be 
taken once a day, in the evening as prescribed, whether or not you have asthma symptoms. If your symptoms get 
worse or you need to increase the use of your rescue inhaler, contact your doctor at once 

In clinical studies, side effects were generally similar to a sugar pill. They were usually mild — including headache, flu, 
and stomach pain — and generally did not stop patients from taking SINGULAIR. Your doctor can provide a complete 
‘ts for adults and children. Check with your doctor if you’re pregnant or nursing. 
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SINGULAIR is available in a 10-mg tablet for adults and a 5-mg cherry chewable tablet for children 6 to 14. 
SINGULAIR may be taken with or without meals 


Ask your doctor about SINGULAIR, and call 1-888-721-7265 or visit our website at www.singulair.com. 


ONCE-A-DAY 


Effectively helps control asthma. a4 Tet he ed 
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ONCE-A-DAY 


SINGULAIR 


(MONTELUKAST SODIUM) 


SINGULAIR® (Montelukast Sodium) Tablets and Chewable Tablets 
Patient Information about 
SINGULAIR® (SING-u-lair) 

Generic name: montelukast (mon-te-LOO-kast) sodium 
Please read this information before you start taking SINGULAIR®. Also, 
read the leaflet each time you renew your prescription, just in case anything 
has changed. Remember, this leaflet does not take the place of careful 
discussions with your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss 
SINGULAIR when you start taking your medication and at regular checkups. 
What is SINGULAIR*? 
© SINGULAIR is an oral tablet. 

* SINGULAIR is a leukotriene receptor antagonist that works by blocking 
substances called leukotrienes. Blocking leukotrienes improves asthma 
symptoms. SINGULAIR is not a steroid. 

* Your doctor has prescribed SINGULAIR once a day for the long-term 
treatment of your (or your child's) asthma. 

* SINGULAIR should NOT be used for the immediate relief of asthma 
attacks. if an attack occurs, you should follow the instructions your 
doctor has given you for asthma attacks. 

What is asthma? 

* Asthma is a chronic lung disease. It cannot be cured — only controlled. 

© Symptoms of asthma include: 

* Coughing 
© Wheezing 
* Chest tightness 

¢ In some patients, symptoms worsen during the night or after exercise. 

Can SINGULAIR be used in children? 

* Chewable tablets of SINGULAIR are for children 6 to 14 years old. 

 Phenylketonurics: SINGULAIR chewable tablets contain 
0.842 mg phenylalanine. 

¢ Research with SINGULAIR has not been done in children younger 
than 6 years old, 

Who should not take SINGULAIR? 

Patients with allergies to any components of SINGULAIR should not take 

SINGULAIR, Your doctor or pharmacist has a list of the components 

of SINGULAIR. 

What should | tell my doctor before taking SINGULAIR? 

Tell your doctor: 

¢ If you are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. 

© If you are breast-feeding. 

About any medical problems or allergies you have now or have had. 

* About all medicines that you are taking or plan to take, including those 
you Can get without a prescription. 

How should | take SINGULAIR? 

* Take SINGULAIR regularly once a day in the evening. 

* Take SINGULAIR daily for as long as your doctor prescribes it, even if you 
have no symptoms. 

* If your symptoms get worse, or if you need to increase the use of your 
inhaled rescue medicine for asthma attacks, contact your doctor at once. 

* Do NOT take SINGULAIR to relieve an asthma attack. If an attack 
occurs, you should follow the instructions your doctor has given you for 
asthma attacks. 

The dose for adults and adolescents 15 years and older is one 10-mg tablet 

daily. The dose for children 6 to 14 years old is one 5-rg chewable tabiet 

daily. SINGULAIR may be taken with or without food. 

* Do not share SINGULAIR with anyone else; it was prescribed only for you. 

© Keep SINGULAIR and all medicines out of the reach of children. 


“Registered trademark of MERCK & CO., Inc. 
COPYRIGHT © MERCK & CO., Inc. 1998 
All rights reserved. 
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Children who are prescribed SINGULAIR should take it under the 
supervision of an adult. 

Can | take SINGULAIR with other medicines? 

© It is very important that you continue taking your other asthma medicines 
unless your doctor tells you to stop. In addition, do not decrease the 
dose of any of your asthma medicines unless you are told to do so by 
your doctor. 

* Your doctor may decide to reduce the amount you use of your current 

* Scientific studies done so far suggest that SINGULAIR will not change the 
way other medicines work that you may be taking. 

¢ However, because studies cannot look at all medicines, it is important to 
tell your doctor about all other medicines you are taking, including those 
you can get without a prescription. 

What should | know while taking SINGULAIR? 

* If your asthma is made worse by exercise, you should continue to use the 
medicines your doctor has prescribed for you to use before exercise, 
unless your doctor tells you otherwise. You should always have your 
inhaled rescue medicine for asthma attacks with you in case you need it. 

¢ If your asthma is made worse by aspirin, you should continue to avoid 
aspirin or other non-steroidal anti-inflammatory drugs. 

What are the possible side effects of SINGULAIR? 

Like all prescription drugs, SINGULAIR may cause side effects. In studies, 

side effects usually have been mild. They generally have not caused patients 

to stop taking SINGULAIR. 

* The list below is NOT a complete list of side effects reported with 
SINGULAIR. Your doctor can discuss with you a more complete list of 
side effects. 

* The side effects in patients treated with SINGULAIR were similar in 
type and frequency to side effects in patients who were given a 
placebo (a pill containing no medication). 

Some of the side effects reported in studies included: 


tiredness heartburn 
fever dizziness 
abdominal (stomach) pain headache 


stomach or intestinal upset rash 
(gastroenteritis) 

Additionally, the following have been reported: allergic reactions such as 
swelling of the face, lips, tongue, and/or throat, which may cause difficulty 
in breathing or swallowing, hives, and itching; dream abnormalities, 
drowsiness, irritability, and restlessness. 
A condition, which includes a combination of certain persistent or 
symptoms, has been reported rarely in patients given SINGULAIR. These 
symptoms may include: a flu-like illness, rash, pins and needles or 
numbness of arms or legs, and severe sinusitis. These have occurred 
usually, but not always, in patients whose oral corticosteriod medicine for 
asthma is being reduced. Although SINGULAIR has not been shown to 
cause this condition, you must tell your doctor immediately if you 
experience a combination of these symptoms. 
Remember, anytime you have a medical problem you think may be related 
to SINGULAIR, talk to your doctor. 
This leaflet provides a summary of information about SINGULAIR. If you 
have any questions or concerns about either SINGULAIR or asthma, talk to 
your doctor. In addition, you can talk to your pharmacist or other health care 
provider. Your doctor or pharmacist can give you an additional leaflet that is 
written for health professionals, 
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Nixon 


VERBATIM 


441 want to look at any 
sensitive areas where Jews 
are involved ... You can’t 
trust the bastards. 77 


éé [Attorney General John] 
Mitchell was arguing 
strenuously about the law 
this morning, and | said, 
‘Goddammit, forget the law.’ 77 


441'm not even going to come 
out against homosexuals. | 
need ’em all. 97 


44 Get it done! | want it 
done! | want the Brookings 
safe cleaned out! 97 


é4 You've got a senile old 
bastard in [Supreme Court 
Justice] Hugo Black. You’ve 
got an old fool and a black 
fool in that Thurgood 
Marshall. Then you’ve got 
William Brennan, | mean, a 
jackass Catholic. 97 


44 Frankly, we shouldn’t have 
had those interns. They're a 
pain in the ass.7? 

—RICHARD NIXON, 


in newly released tapes A5S2-STORY WHITE HOUSE Donald Trump has thrown his crown into the ring, 
forming an exploratory committee for a presidential bid. He’s exploring how 
much Pennsylvania Avenue real estate goes for, how a poTus casino would do... 


Sources: Washington Post; Fox (2); AP (2), CNBC 





ELVIS PRESLEY 

Auction of his stuff sells for King’s 
ransom. Best items: Army fatigues 
and Burning Love cape 


JAMES HOFFA 
Lands first Prez at a Teamster 
dinner since F.D.R. “Yo! Need 
some help parkin’ that limo?” 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

Lost score is performed 

© centuries after his death. The 
kid's got staying power 





TIME, OCTOBER 18, 1999 





AUGUSTO PINOCHET UGARTE 
Ex-junta biggie can be extradited 
on torture charges. Bon voyage 
from victims’ families 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 
Fen-phen maker cuts $3.75 
billion settlement for injuries. 
Talk about belt tightening 


DENNIS HASTERT 
Nailed for $1,000-a-plate b’fast 
with lobbyists; loses HMO vote. 
Newt without the charm 
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16 years ago the minivan was unchartec 


1983 marked the year of an invention that would change the face of the automotive world: the minivan from Chrysler an 


ued to reinvent it with each groundbreaking innovation. We were the first’ with carlike handling, a driver's-side sliding doc 


Temperature Control. With all of our inventive ideas, it’s no surprise the competition is still following our lead. Info? Call 1.80¢ 









| territory. Today we're still leading the way. 





CHRYSLER or visit www.chrysler.com 


d Plymouth. Since then we've contin- ( H R y [ [ R | p [ y VV () lJ T Hi 
r, Easy Out Roller Seats” and Dual Zone 
(OQ): & 

















POLITICS 


But These Electricians 
Showed Up on Time 


IT SEEMS THAT ALMOST EVERYONE WON 
something from the meeting between 
Teamster president JAMES P. HOFFA and 
President BILL CLINTON last Thursday in 
New York City. Clinton secured Hoffa's 
backing for HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON'S 
bid for a Senate seat. Hoffa was publicly 
accepted as a national labor leader—or at 
least one with whom you could be seen in 
public. In fact, it was Clinton, not labor, 
who pushed hard for the invitation. If 
there was any loser, it was AL GORE. Hoffa 
remained firmly in the camp of those who 
want the AFL-CIO to withhold its early 
support for Gore, which could hurt the 
Vice President dearly. Gore needs labor's 
backing and, most important, its dollars to 


 HALSTEAD FOR TIME 


oR 


Clinton won a Teamster endorsement for Hillary 


shore up his flagging fund-raising efforts. 
Now Gore will have to spend time and 
money courting the leaders whose support 
seemed certain just weeks ago. It may be 
tough. Several labor leaders grumbled that 
Gore had hired nonunion electricians to 
set up his campaign headquarters in 
Nashville, Tenn. Ouch. —By Edward Barnes 


SPORTS 


Jeff Gordon Would Look 
Great in a Duster 


THE BRASS AT DAIMLERCHRYSLER HAVE 
finally decided to re-enter the world of 
stock-car racing. The German-American 
automaker will announce 7 
this week that it is offering 
a car with a Chrysler 
engine and a Dodge body 
to NASCAR teams. The old 
Chrysler Corp. dropped 
out of stock-car racing 
when the company slashed 
its motor-sports program in 


the 1970s in an effort to save money. It is 
no secret in Detroit that representatives 
from NASCAR have been wooing Dodge for 
years in hope that the addition of another 
big all-American nameplate will help 
make the Winston Cup series even more 
popular. With NASCAR events routinely 
outdrawing basketball, baseball and ice 
hockey on network and 
cable television, 
DaimlerChrysler officials 

, believe the time has come 

2 to return to the track, 

: putting aside those very 
270s concerns about fuel 
» economy and safety. 
NASCAR races will include Dodges ¢ Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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Ask Dr. Notebook: 


» The bombs the Air Force 
= has been dropping on 
Iraq lately seem heavier than 

normal. What's the deal? 
» They sure are heavy! They're made of 
= concrete. Wary of causing collateral 
damage (that’s military-speak for murdered ® 
civilians) that could lead to international 
sympathy for Saddam Hussein, the U.S. has # 


opted for dropping : 


friendlier, 2,000-Ib., 
Manuel Noriega 


\ 
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laser-guided bombs on 
military targets. We've 
tried warm-and-fuzzy 
wartime techniques be- 
fore, like when we blast- 
ed MANUEL NORIEGA’S 
compound with loud rock 
music, Once, the CIA considered a plot to 
make Fidel Castro’s hair fall out by putting 
thallium powder in his boots. The Army 
also fed unsuspecting U.S. soldiers with 


LsD. You don’t get much warmer and fuzzi- 

er than that! 

Q: Xe 
« lost its National Football ~ 

League team two years ago, was 

awarded a new NFL franchise for 2002. 

This year Cleveland, Ohio, which 

lost the Browns in 1996, fielded its 

new expansion team, called the 

Browns. And Los Angeles, which 

had a team until 1995, continues to 


angle for a new one. Why doesn't 





This week Houston, which 





the NFL just keep teams where 
they are in the first place? 


A: Good point. 


PETERS PRODUCTION STARRING WARREN BEATTY 
DIRECTED BY MILOS FORMAN *MUSIC BY SPLIT ENZ 
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Linda Ehlts, B.V1. wiwenty MUTUAL TELEPHONIC NURSE CASE MANAGER 
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BUSINESS AUTO HOME LIFE 


\\ Every year, 3.5 million people 
are injured at work. That’s where 
my job starts, making all the calls 
I can to get patients into the most 
appropriate doctors, or just helping 
them find alternate jobs they 
can perform while in recovery. I 
worked in a hospital for 27 years, 
so I know what it’s like to need 
the help of another person. That’s 
why I'll be there, on the other 
end of the phone, coordinating 
care, so these people can get their 


lives back on track. // 





Report claims os early as — 
possible; after 2 weeks, incidents become 27% more expensive. Also, LIBERTY 
track reporting practices to identify areas in need of improvement. MUTUAL. 








Inte Pentium® || processor 400 MHz* « 8.! GB hard drive’ « i.LINK® interface 





Capture the world in amazing detail, depth and clarity with the Sony VAIODirect- 

DSC-FSS Cyber-shot™ digital camera, featuring 2.| million pixels, 

microphone, speaker and a camera head that swivels 180 degrees 1-877-244-9965 
www. sosy.com/toyr5es 





©1999 Sony Bectronics inc AB rights mmerved. Reproduction in whole or part without written permason 6 prohioted Sony the Sony toga, VAIO, LINK, Memory Stick, “Digtal Powerlié Transportable”. Cyoershot ane 7505 SuperSim Pro are trademarts 
Mbt Genctes microprocenor internal clock speed ather Gictors muy allect application performance GB meara one billon bytes when referring to hard drive capacity Accessible capacity may vary 
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Yes, the VAIO" Z505 weighs 
only three and a half pounds, But 
don't be fooled. With built-in 
Ethernet and a 12.1" XGA screen 
t's definitely not light on features 


ZS505 SuperSlim Pro 


Sony Authorized Then bring this world to your Z5SO5 with: the amazing Memory Stick 


digital media, Smaller than a stick of gum, it’s the camera's “film,” and it 


1-800-352-7669 can handle over twenty times the storage of conventional data media 
wuw. sony. com/z008 Digital. Powerful. Transportable.” 


oer nuages are Serudated Features and specifications: are subyect to change without not 0732 "Model POG-ZS0SRX only 
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‘It’s amazing what a few extra inches of space can feel like on an airplane. 
Introducing Economy Plus, a new concept in seating from United. By removing a row of seats from our planes, we're creating 
1 section with three to five more inches of legroom per seat. The program has already started, and will be in place in the 


majority of our U.S. fleet by April of 2000. Soon, you'll be experiencing wide-open spaces before you even leave the ground 
I I 
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BOO K PLAC EM AT 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! George W.ord Search 


Match the presidential candidate Find these 17 words or phrases connected 
to his foible: to the Texas Governor: N.R.A., COMPASSION, 
: G.0.P., “DUBBYA,” WAR CHEST, LOW TAXES, 


© Dislikes shaking hands a) Bill Bradley FISHING, GUNS, OILERS, LAURA, POPPY, CATS, 
@ Finished fifth from last _b) Pat Buchanan JUNIOR, TEXAS, POLLS, IOWA, GOLF 

LFWWWG 
Y 


inhis college class) George W. Bush 
© Likes Van Morrison ¢) Donald Trump 
© Admitted smoking pot 
© Asks e) Al Gore 
Can you help President Clinton to prayforhim and John McCain 


find his foreign policy? his wife ¢) Gary Baver 
Wrote college thesis 
PonCanadantrade 9753021 
HE 4-24 


Word Scramble with Cuba ‘SUaNSNY 


Rearrange the letters of each phrase 


to uncover people in the news: Connect the Dots 


3 reat —. ar A lot of Russians are involved 
P in money laundering. Can 

3) Sod! I'm rum nerd you connect the dots to the 

4) Legal bits highest levels of the 

5) Postulate huge ignorance government? 

6) Oh my God! | rail up urinal 


- 
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FUN FACTS!! 


DID YOU KNOW? ... On Jan. 1, 2000, 
Britain's health service plans to pass 
out thousands of extra morning-after 
pills. Talk about Y2-get-laid! 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE? At Friday's 
auction at the MGM Grand in Las 
Vegas, Elvis Presley's draft card was 
sold for a whopping $22,500! Viva 


: , 
\ Las Booming Economy! a 
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CAT FIGHT You think we've got nutty candidates? The British 
just chose a cat called Mandu as co-leader of the Monster Raving 
Loony Party. How does the moggy match up to the Body? 


POLITICAL Donald Trump Sisters Cat Astrophy 

ALLIES: and Cat Alysts 

ENEMIES: Ross Perot, Fang, a dog owned 
Pat Buchanan _ by a rival candidate 


RECENT Onorganized On cat food (through “You are commanded to produce “You are commanded to produce 





OuT- religion: “It'sa | spokesman): “We're each and every gift ... given to any and all gifts received by you 
BURST: sham anda fed up with being you by Defendant.” —Subpoena _ from the Plaintiff.” —Subpoena 
crutch.” forced to eat all this received by Monica Lewinsky in _ received by Callista Bisek in 
man-made stuff.” Jones v. Clinton Newt Gingrich divorce 
TIME, OCTOBER 18, 1999 
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She Likes Ron for Ron! 


WISH I COULD RID MYSELF OF THE PREMONITION THAT 
somebody's going to get killed trying to measure Ron 
Perelman’s waist. In August, Perelman, a billionaire who 
normally avoids speaking to the press, granted an inter- 
view to the New York Times. Apparently trying to alter 
the widespread public impression of him as a pudgy lit- 
tle bald guy surrounded by glowering security guards, Perel- 
man said, “I do take a fat picture, but I’ve got a 28-in. waist!” 

It’s not the sort of quote we’ve traditionally associated 
with financial titans. I can’t imagine Andrew 
Carnegie calling in the press to insist that 
his buns were in fact a lot tighter than 
photographs made them appear. Still, 
times have changed. Personally, I 
took Perelman at his word. Also the 
Times reporter, Rick Marin, provided 
some confirmation in the story: “Short 
he is; fat no.” 

For a couple of weeks I pretty 
much lost interest in Perelman’s mid- 
section. Then the press began to dwell 
on his divorce case with Patricia Duff 
and his new romance with Ellen 
Barkin—both women who have been the 
object of fervent male desire. We've always assumed, it oc- 
curred to me, that the attraction Perelman held for such 
women was, not to put too fine a point on it, $4.2 billion. Was 
his Times quote meant to indicate otherwise? Was Ron Perel- 
man positioning himself to be considered a hunk? 

How would pudgy little bald guys who'd never been with- 
in hailing distance of a famously glamorous woman react to the 
implication that Ron Perelman’s edge in such matters is not 
his billions but six or eight inches in the breadbasket? I began 
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to picture such a guy, hunched over his fourth or fifth gin in a & 
cheap saloon. On the bar in front of him is a well-worn copy 
of the Times interview and a magazine with Ellen Barkin on 
the cover. The guy is insisting that Ron Perelman does not 
have a 28-in. waist. 

“That little butterball is lying,” he mutters. 

But how will he prove it? Perelman’s tailor? No, the Times 
said everyone on the payroll signs a confidentiality agreement. 
After weeks of stewing, the pudgy little bald guy comes to a des- 

perate decision: he will snatch Perelman, take 
' him to a secret location and measure both 
his waist and his inseam. The second 
measurement is just in case Perelman 
calls the Times next year to say that 
despite the misleading impression left 
by photographs taken in dark clubs 
among leggy women, he is in fact 5 ft. 
11% in. tall. 

“Forget about it,” the bartender 
advises. “It says right in the Times 
story that the man is such a nut 
about security that boaters who get 

too close to his dock in East Hampton 
may get told to buzz off by a guard with a 
submachine gun.” 

But the pudgy little bald guy can’t forget about it. He does 
manage to get close to Perelman—the security guards appar- 
ently assume from his appearance that he’s a relative—but 
then a burst of automatic gunfire nearly cuts him in half. The 
security guards later tell police that they shot because one of 
them thought he'd spotted a Javanese garroting device inside 
the pudgy little bald guy’s jacket. When the police turn him 
over, of course, it turns out to have been a tape measure. 
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officer turned call is the dumb whore. students who moonlight as Despite the occasional lapse into pimp 

girl, who is Niles, a psychiatrist, didn’t know he hookers, trying to make ends meet _ clichés (we don't all have one), the 

founder of the was dating a whore. What does while getting an education. What —_writers have produced a realistic 
International Sex Worker _ that say about his profession? A _—could be more educational than character who is not evil incarnate yet 
Foundation for Art, funny bit for TV, but it wouldn't dating someone in the White does not have the proverbial heart of 
Culture and Education. _ happen. At least not to someone in House? You don’t think it could Could a prostitute end up as a 
Here's what she thought: _ our profession. really happen? Don't bet on it. studio exec? Who says they haven't? 
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INJURED. DARREN (“Droz”) DROZDOV, 30, 
professional wrestler known for his 
ubiquitous body decoration; with a neck 
fracture sustained during a match with 
rival D’Lo Brown; in Uniondale, N.Y. 
He is paralyzed below the waist. 


DIED. ALEX LOWE, 40, per- 
haps the greatest Ameri- 
can mountaineer in re- 
cent years; in a massive 
avalanche on Tibet’s Shisha 
Pangma, the world’s 14th 
* highest peak. Lowe climbed the nose of 
> El Capitan in 10 hrs. and made the first 
-solo ascent of the north face of 
? Wyoming’s Grand Teton. He conquered 

Everest twice. Despite the superlatives 

regularly heaped on him by colleagues, 

he said, “I’m just the world’s most dog- 

matic climber.” 
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DIED. BERNARD BUFFET, 
71, austere French 
painter whose dark land- 
scapes and portraits 
(like the De Gaulle 
he did for TIME, 
inspired by 
postwar Paris; by his own 
hand, after a battle with 
Parkinson’s disease; in 
southern France. 













DIED. ART FARMER, 
71, bebop and ballad 
trumpeter; of cardiac 
arrest; in New York 








| City. During a 50-year career, Farmer, 
who also played the fluegelhorn (and a 
hybrid called the flumpet), founded 
the mainstream jazz sextet Jazztet and 
played with Johnny Otis and Lionel 
Hampton. 


DIED. MARTIN DAVIS, 72, 
creator of Paramount Com- 
munications; of a heart at- 
tack; in New York City. 
Former boss to Hollywood 
2 heavyweights Michael Eis- 
|*ner, Barry Diller and the late Brandon 
| Tartikoff, the famously temper-prone ex- 
|ecutive took over the company from Gulf 
|5& Western in 1983—and doubled its stock 
|Svalue in his 1] years at its helm. Among his 
better-known takeover attempts: 
an ultimately unsuccessful 
bid to wrest Time Inc. (par- 
ent company of TIME) from 
Warner Communications 
in 1989. 
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DIED. AKIO MORITA, 78, 


co-founder of 
Sony and the 
man most 


responsible 
for making 


“Made In 
Japan” a 
tribute; of 
pneumo- 
nia; in 
Tokyo (see 


EvuLocy). 
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as 
ZG $15,440 How mucha 
\ Hong Kong woman paid two 
con men for 430 stomach 


tablets to cure the Y2K bug 


$321 Typical cost of a “Y2K 
survival kit” for sale on U.S. websites, 
containing items like Kool-Aid 

and Spam, worth a total of $50 


° 27 Number of earth- 


quakes in the San Fran- 


9 cisco Bay area last week 


BOD HAMBLY FOR TIME 


1 Position of San Francisco in MONEY 
magazine’s survey of the top-300 most 
desirable places to live 


5% The approximate amount that 
college tuition and fees rose this 
school year, the lowest in four years 


2.26% Current annual rate of 
inflation 


—a) 
2 $7 Amount that New York 
=, City hospital cashier Linda 
— Williams was charged with 
stealing, a crime she was acquitted of 
in federal court last week 


$40 Amount her legal-aid attorney 
billed the city for every hour he spent 
in the courtroom 


Sources: AP, Better Business Bureau, US. Geological Survey, Money, Wall 
Street Journal Consumer Price index, New York Times, New York Law Journal 








links to the U.S. The two of us—along with a retinue of TV 
technicians—spent a fascinating day at my home in 
Westchester County, N.Y., discussing this and other matters. 
Our day together had a great effect on me personally—and 
| believe a positive impact on Japanese attitudes toward 
the U.S.—for it gave me a deeper understanding of Akio’s 
lively intelligence, his enormous grasp of world affairs and 
his wide-ranging knowledge of art. He had a profound 


In late 1991, AKIO MORITA, a colleague on the Trilateral 
Commission and a longtime friend, told me he was 
concerned about the state of U.S.-Japanese relations. 
In the wake of a series of high-profile acquisitions of 
American properties, including Rockefeller Center, by 
Japanese companies, Japan bashing had become 
somewhat of a national sport in the U.S., and a tone of 
superiority had crept into many public pronouncements 
emanating from Tokyo. Akio proposed that the two of commitment to international cooperation from his years 
us attempt to counter this trend through “dialogue” that would be as a young man in the U.S. during the difficult postwar period. It is 
taped for TV and then published in Japan. His purpose was to remind —_Akio's wisdom, his candor about issues that truly matter and his great 
his fellow citizens of their enduring political, economic and cultural warmth and humanity that | will greatly miss. —DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
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| DON'T 
WANT TO 
LIVE LONG. 


| WOULD RATHER GET 
THE DEATH PENALTY 
THAN SPEND THE REST 
OF MY LIFE IN PRISON 


Ted Kaczynski talks about life in jail, his appeal 
plans and his brother David, who still struggles 
over the decision to turn in the Unabomber 








By STEPHEN J. DUBNER 





HERE IS PROBABLY NEVER A GOOD TIME TO ASK’'THE:QUESTION— 
Tell me, do you consider yourself insane?—but when the time 
comes, Ted Kaczynski responds without hesitation. “I'm confident 
that I'm sane, personally; he says. “I don’t get delusions and soon 
and so forth. .. Imean, [had very serious problems with'social ad- 
justment in adolescence, and a lot of people would call this a sickness. But 
it would have to be distinguished between an organic illness, like schizo- 
phrenia or something like that.” 

Heissitting ona concrete stool in a concrete booth with windows made 
of reinforced glass. When he was first led in, his wrists were handcuffed 


Ted Kaczynski, behind glass at the “Supermax” prison in Colorado 
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Why did | do it? | was full of contempt for him, and when you have contempt fo 


behind his back. Facing forward, he squatted down so a guard 
could remove his cuffs through a slot low in the door. This is how 
things are done at the federal “Supermax” prison in Florence, 
Colo., where he has been since last spring and may well remain 
for the rest of his life. 

His voice is nasal and singsongy, full of flat Chicago vowels. 
He is 57, his hair and beard trimmed close, and his upbeat man- 
ner hardly resembles that of the man who three years ago was 
marched out of his tiny Montana cabin and into infamy. He 
makes constant eye contact, laughs easily and often; when it’s 
time for a photograph, he jokingly pops out a fake front tooth, as if 
to parody the deranged mountain-man image he inhabits in the 
public’s mind. He is, for the most part, affable, polite and sincere. 
It would almost be easy to forget that he mailed or delivered at least 
16 package bombs and then logged the results with the glee of a 
little boy tearing the wings off a fly. Over the 
course of 18 years, the Unabomber killed 
three people and wounded 23 more. 

When he was arrested, Kaczynski was 
widely assumed to be insane. But he will 
not tolerate being called, as he puts it, “a 
nut,” or “a lunatic” or “a sicko.” He says he 
pleaded guilty last year only to stop his 
lawyers from arguing he was a paranoid 
schizophrenic, as had been the diagnosis 
by court-appointed psychiatrists. 

While the world might take some com- 
fort in attributing Kaczynski’s deeds to ill- 
ness rather than ill will, he is actively op- 
posed to lending such comfort. He has 
written a book, Truth Versus Lies (to be 
published by Context Books in New York 
City), its chief aim is to assert his sanity. The 
book does not address the Unabomber 
crimes (nor does Kaczynski in person, for he 
is seeking a retrial and doesn’t wish to dam- 
age his slim chances), but it is the most thor- 
ough accounting of his life to date. 

The book is also Kaczynski’s counter- 
attack against his brother David. It was 
David, of course, who turned Ted in, at the urging of his wife, Lin- 
da Patrik, the woman who had come between them years earlier. 
After Ted’s arrest, David was instantly lauded as a sort of moral su- 
perhero for sacrificing his beloved if troubled brother. Not sur- 
prisingly, Ted finds fault with this scenario. David’s decision to 
turn him in, he says, was less a moral or lawful one than a way to 
settle a perversely complicated sibling rivalry. Beneath David's 
love for him, he argues, lay “a marked strain of resentment,” and 
“jealousy over the fact that our parents valued me more highly.” 

“It’s quite true that he is troubled by guilt over what he’s 
done,” Ted writes, “but I think his sense of guilt is outweighed by 
his satisfaction at having finally gotten revenge on big brother.” 


THERE IS, IT SHOULD BE SAID, A CERTAIN LACK OF PERSPECTIVE IN 
Ted’s writing. After all, it was he, not David, who sent the bombs. 
Still, the original tale had been so much neater: the evil, deranged 
brother and the righteous, heartbroken brother who put a killer 
out of commission. As it turns out, the Kaczynski tragedy is more 
Greek than American, a morally complicated tale in which even 
the most righteous intentions have created shadows that will 
haunt all the players for the rest of their lives. 

In the wake of the Unabomber’s arrest, as David simultane- 
ously lobbied for Ted’s life and reached out to Ted's victims, he 


DAVID AND LINDA 
With the decision, their marriage has 
undergone and survived great stresses 








and Linda struck me as extraordinary. They seemed to have 
stumbled into an impossible situation and acted honorably at 
every turn. Several months ago, I contacted them to talk about the 
price of morality—that is, the cost they have paid for committing 
a deeply difficult act. Because they have sold the book and film 
rights to their story (the money, they say, will largely go to a fund 
for bombing victims), certain aspects of their lives are off limits, 
but otherwise they were forthcoming and frank. 

As publication of Ted’s book neared, however, what be- 
came even more intriguing than the consequences of their 
moral act were the motivations behind it. So in August, I wrote 
to Ted; I wanted his take on the tortured dynamic between 
the two brothers and the woman who has played such a cat- 
alytic, though overlooked, role in their story. (David and Lin- 
da were upset when the article shifted in this direction, and 
eventually stopped participating.) 

Ted, as it turned out, was more than ea- 
ger to talk about David. And about pretty 
much everything. The life of a notorious 
prisoner, he admits, has its advantages. He 
lives on “Celebrity Row,” a group of eight 
cells protected from the prison’s general 
population. His cell is equipped with a 
television set (he says he rarely watches) 
and a light switch, which allows him to stay 
up at night reading (he has gift subscrip- 
tions to the Los Angeles Times, the New 
York Review of Books, the New Yorker and 
National Geographic) or writing (answer- 
ing letters or preparing legal papers). He 
goes to bed around 10 p.m. and wakes up 
before 6 a.m., when breakfast is delivered. 
“The food here, believe it or not, is pretty 
good,” he says. He showers only every oth- 
er day (“I have sensitive skin”) and several 
days a week is allowed a 90-minute recre- 
ation period—the only time he has contact 
with the other “celebrity” prisoners. 
“These people are not what you would 
think of as criminal types,” he says. “I 
mean, they don’t seem to be very angry people. They're consid- 
erate of others. Some of them are quite intelligent.” 

Among them, he says, are Ramzi Yousef, the mastermind of 
the World Trade Center bombing, and Timothy McVeigh. One 
can only imagine this bombing trio’s conversations. Kaczynski 
says McVeigh (who has recently been transferred to another 
prison) lent him one of the most interesting books he’s read late- 
ly, Tainting Evidence: Inside the Scandals at the FB1 Crime Lab, 
by John F. Kelly and Phillip K. Wearne. “I mean, I knew from my 
own experience that they were crooked and incompetent,” 
Kaczynski says, shaking his head and laughing. “But according to 
this book, they're even worse than what I thought.” 

Contacting the FBI, he says, was only the beginning of his 
brother’s betrayal. By arguing that Ted should not be sentenced 
to death on account of mental illness, David committed a dual sin: 
labeling Ted crazy and dooming him to an utterly unnatural exis- 
tence. “He knows very well that imprisonment is to me an un- 
speakable humiliation,” Ted writes in Truth Versus Lies, “and 
that I would unhesitatingly choose death over incarceration.” 

At one point, I ask Ted what he would have done had their 
roles been reversed, had Ted suspected David of being the 
Unabomber. 

“I would have kept it to myself,” he says. 
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“Is that what you feel he should have done?” 

“Yeah,” 

When I ask Ted what he would say to David if he were in the 
room now, he answers, “Nothing. I just wouldn't talk to him. I 
would just turn my back and wouldn’t talk to him.” 

David, who lives in upstate New York and works as a coun- 
selor at a teenage-runaway shelter, says he still loves his brother. 
He has written him repeatedly, offering at least one apology, but 
Ted has not answered. In order to gain forgiveness, Ted writes, 
David must renounce the “lies” he has told about Ted, leave his 
wife and remove himself from modern society. “If he does not re- 
deem himself,” Ted adds, “then as far as I am concerned he is the 
lowest sort of scum, and the sooner he dies, the better.” 

It is as awkward to face the gulf between these two brothers 
as it is difficult to overestimate the depth of feeling that once 
passed between them. Ted's life was steeped in rejection, isola- 
tion and anger; through it all, his younger brother was the only 
person ever to connect with him. 

David's feelings for Ted, in fact, bordered on worship. He was 
particularly smitten by Ted’s belief that modern man was being 
corrupted by society in general and technology in particular. 
“Knowing him as I do,” Ted writes, “I am certain that if Dave had 
known of the Unabomber before 1989”—the year David moved in 
with Linda Patrik—“he would have regarded him as a hero.” 

David adamantly disputes this—he deplores violence, he 
says—but he doesn’t seem surprised to hear Ted say it. “I think 
every person is a mystery, and it’s strange to me that a person I 
grew up with and was very close with remains one of the biggest 
mysteries of all.” David’s manner is as gentle as Ted’s is brisk, and 
he speaks with a great earnestness. (The teenagers he counsels call 
him Mr. Rogers.) When he talks about his brother, however, his 
voice is full of resignation, the sort felt by someone who has 
watched a relationship curdle beyond recognition. 


THE BOYS TOGETHER 


TED AND DAVID’S PARENTS, WANDA AND THEODORE R. KACZYNSKI, 
were atheists, working-class intellectuals who valued education 
and dearly wanted their sons to succeed on a higher plane. 

Ted proved to be exceptionally bright from an early age. He was 
generally happy, he writes, until he was about 11. That was when 
he skipped the first of two grades in school, which led to his enter- 
ing Harvard at the age of 16. At school he was painfully awkward 
around his older classmates. At home he sulked, and his parents, he 
says, railed against his antisocial behavior, calling him “sick” and “a 
creep.” He began to despise them, especially Wanda, who he felt 
treated him more like a trophy than a son. “I hate you, and I will 
never forgive you, because the harm you did me can never be un- 
done,” he would write her more than 30 years later. (Through 
David, Wanda declined to be interviewed for this article.) 

David Kaczynski, seven years younger, had an easier time of 
things. He too was bright—he would go on to study literature at 
Columbia University—and he was far more socially adept. 

The brothers got along fairly well, although Ted admits to tak- 
ing out his teenage frustrations on David. Nevertheless, it was Ted 
whom David most admired, especially as Ted began to speak 
about abandoning civilization to live in the wilderness. The boys’ 
father often took them on hikes outside Chicago, and Ted read ex- 
tensively about nature, wondering what it might be like to live be- 
yond the reach of the modern world. 

At Harvard, Ted felt socially isolated by other students. He 
recalls that “their speech, manners, and dress were so much 
more ‘cultured’ than mine.” There was an even greater unease in 
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—Ted on reading Linda Patrik's letters to David 





Ted’s life; he suffered from what he calls “acute sexual starva- 
tion.” Sexual references run throughout his book, and although 
he never ties them into a knot, one cannot help wondering if sex- 
ual frustration was his main despair. As an adolescent, he recalls, 
“my attempts to make advances to girls had such humiliating re- 
sults that for many years afterward, even until after the age of 30, 
I found it excruciatingly difficult—almost impossible—to make 
advances to women ... At the age of 19 to 20, I had a girlfriend; 
the only one I ever had, I regret to say.” According to a psychi- 
atric report compiled before his trial, Ted, while in graduate 
school at the University of Michigan, experienced “several weeks 
of intense and persistent sexual excitement involving fantasies of 
being a female. During that time period, he became convinced that 
he should undergo sex-change surgery.” 

In the face of such constant sadness and humiliation, Ted 
Kaczynski eventually decided he would live out his life alone in 
the wilderness. His retreat to the Montana mountains could sim- 
ply be viewed as an embrace of a desire he harbored much of his 
life. Or it could be viewed as a rejection of the world that had re- 
jected him—a world full of purposeful academics and scientists, 
of happily married couples, of people who weren’t humiliated by 
daily social interaction—and that would someday pay for its ease. 


i GROWING APART 


WHEN ASKED ABOUT THE FONDEST MEMORIES HE HOLDS OF DAVID, 
Ted cites a day in the early 1970s in Great Falls, Mont. David had 
moved there first, after college, and was working as a copper 
smelter. Ted was building his cabin on land the brothers had 
bought together outside Lincoln. One day, Ted recalls, they took 
their baseball gloves to a park. “We were as far apart as we could 
get and still reach each other with the ball,” Ted says, smiling, as 
if lost in the moment. “We were throwing that ball as hard as we 
could, and as far as we could... And so we were making these run- 
ning, leaping catches. We made more fantastic catches that day 
than I think we did in all the rest of our years together.” 

Their bond now was perhaps as strong as it would ever be. 
They were a pair of anti-careerist Ivy League grads united by 
their love of the outdoors—and also, frankly, by their failure at ro- 
mantic love. David had been only slightly more successful with 
women than Ted. He had already decided that there was only one 
woman he could ever love—her name was Linda Patrik—and 
though they had a few dates during college, things didn’t work out. 

In Great Falls, Ted often spent the night at David's apartment. 
One day, while David was not at home, Ted came across some let- 
ters from Linda, whom Ted had never heard David mention. “They 
were in a drawer,” Ted writes, “not lying out in the open, and I knew 
that he would not want me to read them, but I read them anyway ... 
Why did I do it? I was full of contempt for him, and when you have 
contempt for someone you tend to be disregardful of his rights.” 

Ted thrived on his brother's adulation but was also “disgust 
ed” by it, he writes. While they shared a disdain for materialism 
and an “oversocialized” lifestyle, Ted considered David undisci- 
plined, physically and intellectually lazy. He also felt David was 
prone to manipulation, especially by women—as Linda Patrik’s 
letters seemed to illustrate. “The letters were not very informa- 
tive,” he writes, “but they did make this much clear about Dave's 
relationship with Linda Patrik: He had a long-term crush on her; 
his relationship to her was servile.” Ted saw David, derisively, as 
more companion than mate to Linda, “a shoulder for her to cry on.” 

David and Linda had grown up together in Chicago, and he 
had never given up on her. They kept in touch while David lived 
in Montana, and throughout the 1970s, as he taught high school 
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English in Iowa, wrote an unpublished novel and drove a com- 
muter bus near Chicago. But Linda eventually married another 
man. Faced with this reality, David slipped off to the wilderness— 
interestingly, not to Ted’s Montana mountain area but to the Big 
Bend desert region of western Texas. He had $40,000 in savings 
and, like Ted, a vague plan to spend the rest of his years alone. 

He lived in a fortified hole in the ground called a pit house, 
with no plumbing or electricity. He kept writing but was mainly, 
according to a friend, “a lost, searching, unhappy soul.” He and 
Ted wrote each other frequently, extremely tender at times but 
just as often engaged in brittle clashes of ego. “If that story is typ- 
ical of your previous writing,” Ted wrote after David sent him 
some of his fiction, “then it’s obvious why no one wants to publish 
your stuff—it’s just plain bad, by anyone’s standard.” 

In 1982 Ted broke off communication with his parents. Giv- 
en his brand of terrorism, the breakup’s “proximate cause,” as he 
puts it, was ironic: he was annoyed by the packages of food and 
reading material his mother mailed him. 

For several years, David was Ted’s only link to the family and 
seemingly the only person in a position to mediate his growing 
anger. Today David will not say when he began to suspect that Ted 
was mentally ill, only that “clearly he has had very serious mental 
and emotional problems.” 

In September 1989, David wrote Ted to say he was leaving the 
desert. Linda Patrik had divorced, and after she visited him in 
Texas, David decided to move with her to Schenectady, N.Y., 
where she taught philosophy at Union College. 

Ted’s response had the tone of a scorned lover, or a deposed 
guru. “If you don’t irritate or disgust me in one way,” he wrote, 
“then you do so in another ... And now, to top off my disgust, 
you're going to leave the desert and shack up with this woman 
who’s been keeping you on a string for the past 20 years.” He con- 
tinued, “I can pretty well guess who the dominant member of 
that couple is going to be. It’s just dis- 
gusting. Let me know your neck size- 
I'd like to get you a dog collar next 
Christmas.” 

He added that he wanted nothing 
more to do with David, ever, then 
signed off with a typically manipulative 
flourish: “But remember—you still 
have my love and loyalty, and if you're 
ever in serious need of my help, you 
can call on me.” 

It is tempting to interpret Ted’s 
anger as a reaction not specifically 
against Linda—he had never met her- 
but against his acolyte’s attainment of 
something he had spent his life with- 
out: a woman. 


THE FOLLOWING SUMMER, DAVID AND LINDA WERE MARRIED IN A 
Buddhist ceremony in their backyard. Ted did not attend. Two 
months later, David's father became ill with late-stage lung can- 
cer. David returned to Chicago; driving home from the hospital 
after a radiation treatment, father and son had a long, cleansing 
talk. That night Theodore R. Kaczynski gave David his gold 
watch; the next day he shot himself. 

Ted did not attend his father’s funeral either. By this point, 
Linda Patrik, having read Ted’s letters to David, recognized that 
her brother-in-law was trouble. According to the Journal of Fam- 
ily Life, a small Albany, N.Y., publication, Linda forbade David 
ever to let Ted into their house; she went so far as to warn her fa- 
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ther in Chicago that if for some reason Ted were to come to his 
door, he was to be turned away. She took some of his letters to a 
psychiatrist, who judged Ted to be paranoid and possibly dan- 
gerous. She and David inquired about having him institutional- 
ized, but were told that would be impossible unless Ted were to 
volunteer. Or unless he had committed acts of violence. 

He had done so, of course, and would continue. But David had 
no inkling—and, as Ted’s still reverent little brother, no desire to 
have an inkling—that Ted might be the Unabomber. It was Lin- 
da who first raised the possibility. In September 1995, when the 
Washington Post and the New York Times published the Una- 
bomber’s “manifesto,” she cajoled David into reading it. After ne- 
gotiating with the rs and deliberating with Linda (one keenly 
senses she herself might have turned Ted in, had David refused), 
David told the authorities where they would find his brother. 


ll LIFE AFTER THE DECISION 


LINDA AND DAVID STILL LIVE IN SCHENECTADY. THEY BOUGHT 
their handsome, low-ceilinged, blood-red house—built in 1720— 
just before the Unabomber was unveiled. Linda now wishes they 
could live outside the city, away from curiosity seekers who want 
to see the home of the Unabomber’s brother. On the summer 
weekend I visited, most of their things were still in boxes. They 
had just returned from sabbatical and were soon heading out to a 
monthlong Buddhist seminar. 

Linda, 49, and David, 50, have both gone gray since the 60 
Minutes interview in which they pleaded that Ted’s life be spared 
and announced they would take no money, reward or otherwise, 
generated by this case. Their marriage has grown stronger these 
past years, they both say, but when asked about Unabomber- 
induced tensions, Linda promptly ticks off items on her list. 
While she was the catalyst for capturing the Unabomber, for in- 
stance, most reporters wanted to speak 
only to David. “Then I get to feel envi- 
ous,” she says, “and David gets credit 
for turning in his brother, and I don’t.” 
She was also jealous of how some jour- 
nalists, especially those young and fe- 
male, regarded her husband, “gazing 
at him with puppy-dog eyes and hang- 
ing on every word.” Did her philoso- 
phy students ever question her about 
the moral dimensions of her dilemma? 
“No, no, no. They come to me and say, 
‘Oh, your husband’s so wonderful, 
you're so lucky to be married to such an 
ethical man.’” She sticks a finger down 


laughs uncomfortably. As she speaks, 
he listens, careful not to interrupt; when it is his turn, he seems 
to tread lightly. 

I had expected, I must admit, a more united front. Only now 
do I realize their desire to turn Ted in may not have been unilat- 
eral: Linda was afraid of this man she had never met, while David 
loved at least a part of him. That their marriage could survive such 
pressure—even before the media wave—says a lot about it. 

Alone, David is looser. He plays baseball in an over-30 league, 
and one morning he took me to his game. (He played first base 
and pitched, batting two for four.) Baseball, he says, is the one 
thing that allows him to forget the ordeal, if only for a few hours. 
On the drive home, he spoke passionately about his love of nature, 
literature and philosophy. Before long, though, his mind returned 
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to the Unabomber. Soon after his brother's arrest, he says, “I had 
a depressive realization that I don’t know if I'll ever really feel care- 
free again, ever come upon those moods where you just feel un- 
alloyed delight and joy.” Before his discovery that Ted was the 
Unabomber, he adds, “ethical questions weren't that important to 
me. I was more interested in trying to break through and find the 
transcendental. But now I have all kinds of questions about other 
things. I thought I knew the difference between right and wrong.” 
Clearly, that difference has been forever muddied—for his deci- 
sion to turn in the Unabomber was the right thing to do, as wrong 
as it feels to have imprisoned his brother. 

And now comes Ted’s book, charging 
that David’s decision was in some part 
based on resentment. “I think he’s wrong 
there,” David says, while acknowledging 
that “there have been times when I felt 
some resentment of Ted” and that Ted 
sometimes made him “very angry.” 

David, it seems likely, will forever wres- 
tle with the horrible bind his murderous 
brother put him in. Balancing his devotion 
to Ted with a devotion to the aftermath of 
Ted’s actions, he is the opposite of a kid who 
begs his parents for a puppy and then aban- 
dons all custodial duties. Last year, for in- 
stance, he spent months lobbying Congress 
(unsuccessfully) to exempt the Unabomber 
reward from taxes so the bulk of it could go 
to the victims’ fund he and Linda estab- 


GOODBYE FOR NOW 


—David Kacyznski, on his brother Ted 
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His spirits don’t seem particularly low—not nearly as low as 
the relatives of his victims might like them to be. To me, in fact, 
he seems optimistic about life in general. 

“Well, obviously I’m not optimistic about life in general,” he 
says. “If 1 were, then maybe you would have a case for conclud- 
ing that I was mentally ill. 

“Let me try to explain it this way,” he continues. “When I was 
living in the woods, there was sort of an undertone, an underly- 
ing feeling that things were basically right with my life. That is, I 
might have a bad day, I might screw something up, I might break 
my ax handle and do something else and everything would go 
wrong. But ... I was able to fall back on the 
fact that I was a free man in the mountains, 
= surrounded by forests and wild animals and 
so forth. 

“Here it’s the other way around. I’m not 
depressed or downcast, and I have things I 
can do that I consider productive, like 
working on getting out this book. And yet 
the knowledge that I’m locked up here and 
likely to remain so for the rest of my life—it 
ruins it. And I don’t want to live long. I 
would rather get the death penalty than 
spend the rest of my life in prison.” 

To get the death penalty, Kaczynski will 
first have to gain a retrial, which he knows 
is improbable. At a new trial, he would rep- 
resent himself, but he won't discuss the 
strategy he might employ. 

What would seem most likely is for him 
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else—first his brother, then his wife—he at 

last finds himself at the center of things. There are humanitarian 
awards to accept, anti-death penalty interviews to give, victims’- 
rights speeches to deliver. He has even considered a lecture tour 
with one of Ted’s victims. 

Might he even leave his counseling job for a life of public 
speaking and advocacy? “Yes,” he says, “but I'm leery of making 
money or celebrity out of this terrible tragedy. On the other hand, 
it’s an amazing opportunity to be listened to ... Obviously, I’m not 
immune to flattery, and it feels good to get those kinds of strokes 
from people.” 

Asked whether he feels guilty for having turned Ted in, David 
says, “Guilt suggests a very clear conviction of wrongdoing, and cer- 
tainly I don’t feel that I did wrong. On the other hand, there are 
tremendously complicated feelings not just about the decision itself 
but a lifetime of a relationship in which one brother failed to help 
protect another.” Even now, he hopes Ted will one day agree to see 
him, but when asked whether he has envisioned their reconciliation, 
he grows quiet. “No, I don’t think it would be helpful,” he says after 
a time. “The future never meets us in the ways we imagine.” 


TED LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


TED KACZYNSKI TOO ENJOYS A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF ATTENTION 
these days. He receives mail from sympathizers and admirers. He 
has accepted an offer to donate his personal papers to a major uni- 
versity’s library of anarchist materials. He wrote a parable for a lit- 
erary magazine at another university. Speaking with him, one is 

j struck not by the burning anger that characterized his Una- 
bomber campaign but by a satisfaction that the world, at long last, 
is treating him like a valuable human being. 





lished. Yet David's life, oddly, may be rich- 
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TIME 


er manifesto put it, “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and its consequences have been a disaster for the human 
race.” In the Unabomber’s mind, society was in desperate need 
of a brave and brazen savior who wouldn't let murder stand in his 
way. “Well, let me put it this way,” Kaczynski says. “I don’t know 
if violence is ever the best solution, but there are certain circum- 
stances in which it may be the only solution.” 

To anarchists who advocate violence, Kaczynski has become 
a hero. He is flattered but notes that “a lot of these people are just 
irrational.” What Kaczynski wants is a true movement, “people 
who are reasonably rational and self controlled and are seriously 
dedicated to getting rid of the technological system. And if I could 
be a catalyst for the formation of such a movement, I would like 
to do that.” 

Ted Kaczynski, king of the anarchists. It is a measure of his 
self-importance—and cruelty—that he envisions such a role as his 
reward for blowing people up. 

Toward the end of our interview, I ask Kaczynski what he 
would do if, against all odds, he should someday get out of prison. 
He mentions an anarchist in Oregon with whom he has corre- 
sponded. “He has given some talks at colleges about technology 
and about the Unabomb case,” Kaczynski says, “and he’s had a 
very positive response. And if he can get an audience, I could get 
one much more easily, now that I’ve been publicized.” 

And what, I ask Kaczynski, would he tell people, so they 
wouldn't worry about the Unabomber’s being at large? 

He laughs at the question and shoots me a look: You just don’t 
get it, do you? “Well, I don’t know that I would have to relax 
them,” he says. “Just let them worry.” = 


Stephen ]. Dubner is the author of Turbulent Souls, a family memoir 
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THE NEXT T 


By ERIC POOLEY 


AST WEEK, WHEN GEORGE W. BUSH 
gave his own party a carefully 
placed thwack—saying the G.o.P. is 
too often dour, obsessed with 
wealth and indifferent to the “hu- 
man problems that persist in the 
shadow of affluence”—he managed 


to do a few tricky things at once. He got 
credit for being warm and caring and opti- 
mistic while distancing himself not just 
from congressional Republicans but from 
Washington itself—all by trumpeting the 
success he and other G.o.p. Governors have 
had reducing crime, welfare dependency 
and the like. “Something unex- 
pected happened on the way to 
cultural decline,” he said. “Prob- 
lems that seemed inevitable 
proved to be reversible.” 

Among those marveling at 
the Texas Governor's deft move 
was the reigning master of deft 
moves, Bill Clinton. Inside the 
White House on Wednesday, 
sources told TiME, the President 
offered a critique of Bush's 
speech that included moments of 
grudging admiration and startled 
recognition. “He saw himself in 
Bush,” says an adviser. “A whole lot of him- 
self.” On Capitol Hill, where House Speaker 
Dennis Hastert and other G.o.P. bosses were 
enraged by Bush's words, aides to minority 
leader Dick Gephardt told Hastert’s people, 
“Get used to it. We've been putting up with 
this for seven years.” Bush called Hastert on 
Thursday to make nice, sources told TIME; 
earlier, Bush strategist Karl Rove called Rep- 
resentative Tom Davis, chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, to offer Bush’s fund-raising help. 

As pundits debated whether Bush was 
trying to move his party to the center or just 
slapping a happy face on familiar policies, 
they hauled out the Dick Morris term trian- 
gulation, coined by the former Clinton ad- 
viser in 1995 to describe the President's 
strategy of positioning himself above and be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans in Con- 
gress. But Clinton sees Bush’s moves as hav- 
ing less in common with triangulation than 
with Clinton’s strategies as a candidate in 
199] and 1992, when he took on the left wing 
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THE MASTER 
Clinton admired 
Bush's moves 


of his party, challenging its hidebound poli- 

cies on such issues as welfare, taxes and the 

death penalty. Clinton’s “Sister Souljah mo- = 
ment”—rebuking the race-baiting rapper at 

a meeting of Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coali- 

tion—is merely the most famous of these 

confrontations, all designed to show that 2 

Clinton would govern as a new kind of Dem- 

ocrat. And Bush’s words are designed to : 

show that he would govern as a new kind of * 

Republican—one who uses conservative 

principles to help the poor as well as the rich. 

“Clinton had to be credible on tradi- 
tional Republican issues like crime and tax- 
es in order to be taken seriously on the com- 
passion issues he cared most about,” says Al 
From, president of the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council. 
Bush, says From, has the same 
problem in reverse: “He has to 
> be credible on compassion is- 
3 sues in order to have the rest of 
= his agenda taken seriously.” 

. But Clinton and his allies 
note a difference between what 
he did in 1992 and what Bush is 
doing now. As the President sees 
it, he actually did the hard work 
of moving his party—debating 
the policies, fighting the fights— 
and so far, he thinks, there’s lit- 

tle evidence that Bush is trying to trans- 

form his party in similar fashion. “When 
will George W. stand up and and disagree 
with the NRA or the evangelicals?” asks 
former Clinton aide Paul Begala, who 
wrote the Sister Souljah speech. Says an- 

other adviser: “Bush is just doing a tacti- 
cal push-off. Is he really going to take on 

these guys in the House, or just make a 

speech and then run from it?” 

On one policy, at least, Bush really is 
taking on his right wing. Lost amid the 
noise last week was the substance of his 
education address, delivered to the 
Manhattan Institute, a New York City 
think tank. Bush outlined a policy that 
is based on conservative principles 
but not hatred of government. His 
plan would push control and ac- 
countability to the state level—with 
fewer federal strings attached—but 
use a back-door form of national 
standards to measure success: he 
would require every state to devel- 
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GULATOR 


op its own annual achievement tests. States 
that show improvement would receive more 
federal money; states that don’t would see 
dollars diverted to a fund for charter schools. 

The plan replicates on the national level 
a system that has been working in Texas, 
where Bush pushed control to the localities 
but insisted on statewide tests to measure 
progress, The scores have been improving 
ever since, though Bush fought pitched 
battles with religious conservatives 
who opposed the tests and oth- 
er parts of his program. He 
was able to neutralize 

them because he 
was so popular 





































HOW BUSH 
HUGS THE MIDDLE 


@ EDUCATION: He's for national standards 
but local control; pushes charter schools 
harder than private-school vouchers 

@ BUDGET: Wants to cut marginal tax rates 
for the working poor as well as the rich 


@ GAYS: Favors warm talk but cold policies 





in the middle that he didn’t need the fringe. 
Now he’s trying to exploit the same dynam- 
ic nationally. “It’s a different league but the 
same style of baseball,” says Bill Miller, an 
Austin consultant who has worked with both 
Republicans and Democrats. And Bush's ri- 
vals are now reacting the same way his Texas 
opponents did—balking at standards even if 
they're administered by the states. “It’s one 
step away from a federal mandate that says, 
‘You'll have to use our test,” says Steve 
Forbes’ campaign manager, Bill Dal Col 
This is an important debate within the 
party—Bush in favor of activist govern 
ment, hard-liners against—and it’s what 
Bush was getting at last week when he said 
that “too often my party has confused the 
need for limited government with a disdain 
for government itself.” But in the hubbub 
after his speech, his campaign ran away 
from its implications. As conservatives 
from Rush Limbaugh to Gary Bauer 
screamed that Bush was declar- 
ing war on his base, his cam- 
paign launched two con- 
tradictory bits of spin. 
One set of advis- 
ers said Bush 
meant to 
send a 


message 
to his party. 
“What we're saying is 
that conservative principles 
are right,” a top adviser told 
TIME, “but what you derive from those 
principles, the focus you take, has been 
wrong.” Another set began claiming that 
Bush's remarks had been off the cuff and 
misconstrued, that he had been talking 
about unfair “perceptions” of the G.o.P. 
This second line of spin was not coura- 
geous—or true. The speech had been in the 
works for a month, and principled slaps at 
the G.o.p. had been in the 
sions. Indeed, Bush had been saying simi- 
lar things in milder terms since summer, 
calculating that he can chide conservatives 
and woo moderates without losing his right 
flank. But he knows the primaries aren't 
over. The only rival gaining on him is Sen 
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George W. Bush is so deft he 
reminds Bill Clinton of himself. 
But can the G.O.P. front runner 
move his party to the center— 
and does he even want to try? 


ator John McCain: in New Hampshire he 
has picked up 13 points in a month, stand- 
ing at 23% to Bush’s 43% in one poll. But 
McCain is even more critical of the G.o.P 
than Bush, so Bush’s words could conceiy- 
ably help him fend off McCain. Forbes will 
label Bush a closet tax-and-spend liberal in 
a massive TV assault set to begin late this 
year, and Bush is preparing for the attack 
Sources told Time that Bush held focus 
groups last week in Iowa, South Carolina 
and New Hampshire, showing gauzy bio- 
graphical ads as well as mock attacks antic- 
ipating what Forbes will throw at him: that 
Bush is not a real conservative. 

Beyond the posturing rivals and pro- 
fessional loudmouths, many conservative 
leaders secretly are not that concerned 
about what Bush said last week. They know 
he has a history of offering moderate rhet- 
oric, then coming down solidly in their 
camp. Two weeks ago, he opposed a G.O.P. 
plan to delay tax-credit payments to low- 
income workers, saying his party’s leaders 
shouldn't “balance their budget on the 
backs of the poor.” But he supported the 
party’s $800 billion tax-cut plan, which 
would require deep cuts in worthy pro 
grams aimed at the same people. 

The pattern isn’t new. Last year the 
Texas G.o.P. refused to let the Log Cabin 
Republicans, a national organization of gay 
G.O.P. members, set up a booth at the par- 
ty’s convention. Bush spoke out on behalf of 
the Log Cabin, saying it “should be treated 
with dignity and respect.” But when the 
Texas legislature considered a hate-crime 
bill with special penalties for crimes against 
gays, he opposed it. He promised to veto 
any bill repealing the state’s homosexual 
sodomy law, and he supported legislation 
that would ban gay adoption and even take 
children away from gay couples who had al- 
ready adopted them. Even Forbes couldn't 
get to the right of that. 

Now Bush is under the hot lights. He 
can either return to his old pattern—kind 
words and cold policies—or offer more of 
the innovative conservatism his new educa- 
tion proposal represents Education has al 
ways been his best issue, but he needs to 
build on it. And the old tricks may not win 
over the moderates he’s after With 
reporting by James Carney and John F. Dickerson/ 
Washington 














COULD BE MARRIED IN 24 HOURS,” INSISTS TWICE-DIVORCED 

would-be presidential candidate Donald Trump, as if the 

all-night convenience store had brides on Aisle 3 for the 

politician who finds he’s running low on family values. He 
twists the gooseneck lamp in the back of his limousine to 
shine it on his companion, Melania Knauss, a model just 
back from a photo shoot for Sports ILLUSTRATED’s swimsuit 
issue. “Is this the next First Lady of the United States or 
what?” he asks. She beams under the tiny spotlight, showing 
teeth like a prize filly at the state fair. 

Well, perhaps. At a time when a wrestler who looks 
down on organized religion but dreams of being reincarnat- 
ed as a piece of lingerie can become a Governor, it’s not to- 
tally outlandish for an Elle Macpherson clone to be measur- 
ing drapery for the East Wing. 

I have come to New York to see if Trump, the umpteenth 
person to form a presidential exploratory committee this year, 
is as big a jerk as he some- 
times seems to be. Not that 
being a jerk automatically 
disqualifies a person from 
becoming a candidate these 
days: anyone with airfare and 
a website can jump in. But 
he’s the first real estate devel- 
oper with a skyscraper-size 
ego to run, a man famous for 
prompting Marla Maples’ 
tabloid headline BEST SEX 
I'VE EVER HAD, and for refus- 
ing to shake hands for fear of 
germs. As he shakes mine, I 
ask him if he’s got over this 
phobia. “I don’t mind shak- 
ing the hand of a beautiful 
woman,” he croons. “It’s 
worth the risk.” 

With an answer like that, how big a jerk can he be? But 
what about the vision thing? Every candidate needs one. He’s 
for tax cuts, against affirmative action and pro-choice; he 
fears that if we outlaw guns only outlaws will have guns and 
thinks campaign finance is a complicated issue but simple 
enough for him. He can afford to think that. “I’m prepared to 
spend what it takes, $20 million to $40 million,” he declares, 
“and then I won't be beholden to anyone.” Does he really 
have the cash, having gone neck deep into debt in the early 
"90s? “I could be very liquid very quickly, and I wouldn’t have 
to sell a thing.” Take that, Steve Forbes. 

But who is going to vote for the king of broads and black- 
jack, pre-nups and palaces in a year when the public is look- 
ing for a grownup as an antidote to Bill Clinton? “All my con- 
struction guys love me. The guy who picks up the bus at the 
Port Authority, gets $50 in chips and a ticket for the all-you- 
can-eat buffet and takes the missus to the Trump Taj Mahal, 
he loves me,” says Trump. He takes further comfort in a Na- 
tional Enquirer poll that shows him at the front of the pack. 


PUBLIC EYE 
Margaret Carlson 


My Evening with the Donald 


Are we ready for a man who likes palaces and pre-nups? 








Trump and Ventura plotted over a four-star meal in New York City 
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He boasts that he al- 
ready owns the southern White 
House, which means he won't be mooching off rich friends 
on Martha’s Vineyard. “I bought Mar-a-Lago [a Palm Beach, 
Fla., estate}, which Marjorie Merriweather Post willed to the 
government to be used by Presidents,” he says. He brags he 
paid only $8 million, a steal at the time. 

But if Trump’s prepared with the real estate, he’s less 
prepared with the foreign policy. He may have to pull as 
many all-nighters as Republican front runner George W. 
Bush. Trump does know the difference between Slovenia 
and Slovakia, but some of his writing reminds one a bit of the 
hawkish general played by George C. Scott in Dr. Strange- 
love. “I would let Pyongyang know in no uncertain terms 
that it can either get out of the nuclear arms race or expect a 
rebuke similar to the one Ronald Reagan delivered to 
Muammar Gaddafi in 1986,” he wrote two weeks ago in the 
Wall Street Journal. Bombs 
away! No, he demurs in an 
interview. He just wants to 
“negotiate from strength. 
The U.S. shouldn’t be pow- 
erless against amadman.” As 
for Castro, Trump wrote that 
the Cuban leader should be 
tried for crimes against hu- 
manity as “the most abnor- 
mal political figure in our 
hemisphere.” Hmmm. Isn't 
a politician who doesn’t 
shake hands a little abnor- 
mal too? Trump says he’s 
working on that. 

Over Labor Day week- 
end, the Reform Party’s 
highest public-office hold- 
er and a kingmaker, Minne- 
sota’s Jesse Ventura, tracked Trump down in Las Vegas 
and encouraged him to run, telling him Trump could draw 
from the same disaffected groups as Ventura did. The two 
stayed in touch, and last week Ventura called to say he 
could come to New York. Trump said, “Come to dinner at 
my place [the four-star Jean Georges at the Trump Inter- 
national Hotel]. I'll bring Melania.” Ventura said, “Great. 
I'll bring Woody Harrelson.” 

To each his own. Trump scoffs at the usual reasons for 
launching a third-party bid. He says he’s not just looking to 
get his hands on the party’s $13 million in federal matching 
funds or to have a podium at the debates or to gain spoiler 
status. “I’m not running for some measly 22%. I will only do 
this if I can win.” 

There’s a mob scene outside the restaurant, but there’s 
quiet elegance inside, if you ignore the beefy bodyguards. 
Trump’s putative First Lady is so nervous around the Reform 
Party kingmaker that she knocks over the crystal. But no one 
minds. It looks like a party made in heaven. Py 
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Preaching Chastity 
In the Classroom 


More sex-education classes are teaching 
kids only about abstinence. Will they listen? 
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By JODIE MORSE WACO prominent—and heated— @ 
a Se over the next few months. i 
T’S ASSEMBLY TIME AT LA VEGA HIGH | G.O.P. presidential front 
School in McLennan County, Texas, and | runner George W. Bush is 
a roomful of juniors and seniors is talking | taking the abstinence issue 
about the facts of life. “From this day for- | to the campaign trail. As 
ward, what’s going to be too far for you?” | Governor, he has poured 
asks traveling lecturer Eric Tooley, as he | $6 million into abstinence 
distributes a work sheet on “physical affec- | programs. And he _ has .* j 
tion” that begins with talking and holding | pledged that if elected Vt Can ( 
hands and progresses right through to sexu- | President, he would allo- > 
al intercourse. “Circle the things you're not | cate some $135 million, or 
going to do until marriage.” As the students | the amount the govern- 
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inis aj i Tooley makec s a 7 In sex-education class, La Vega students 
finish up their assignment, Tooley makes ment now spends on CON shave thoughts on patibility, dating, love and marriage 
clear his own preference: “Virginity is a gift | traception programs, to “el- 

you get to give away only once in your life, | evate abstinence education from an | cast as unreliable in preventing pregnan- 2 


and I hope you save it for marriage.” afterthought to an urgent priority.” Ac- | cy and disease. Explains Robert Rector, a ® 
After years of high teen-pregnancy | cordingly, McLennan County is being | senior research fellow at the conservative £ 
rates in McLennan County, a publicly | watched asa bellwether. Heritage Foundation, who helped draft 3 


funded group has mounted a controversial Enthusiasm for the just-say-no ap- | the original legislation: “The programs | 
community-wide crackdown on teen sex | proach began with little-noticed G.o.p. | simply tell them the more sex they have 
known as “abstinence-only education.” Its | welfare-reform legislation, setting aside | outside of marriage, the less will be their 
proponents argue that giving kids an un- | $50 million over five years for states that | prospects for human happiness.” 
ambiguous abstinence message—rather | exhort kids to save sex until marriage. In McLennan County, that message 
than telling them to wait but distributing | Since the measure took effect two years | shows up everywhere from hard candies 
condoms for when they don’t—will curb | ago, some 700 schools and community | emblazoned sEx Is MINT FOR MARRIAGE to 
teen pregnancies, decrease the spread of | groups in 48 states have snapped up the | pledge cards asking kids to forswear sex. At 
sexually transmitted diseases (stps) and | funds, according to a study by the Sexual- | La Vega, Tooley delivers a stern lecture on 
make for “sexually healthier” adults. And | ity Information and Education Council of | the ineffectiveness of condoms, telling stu- 
they warn against a strain of human papil- | the U.S. (stecus). Five states have gone a | dents the devices fail to protect against HIV 
loma virus that is linked to cervical can- | step further, mandating that abstinence- | anywhere from 10% to 43% of the time (as 
cer—and is not prevented by condoms. Op- | only programs be taught in all their | opposed to the 1% failure rate claimed by 
ponents of abstinence-only education, | schools. The programs vary widely, but | the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
however, call it “erotophobic” and fear it | the federal funds require that children be | vention when condoms are used properly). | 
could prevent kids from learning what they | taught the “harmful psychological and | Students view graphic slides of a uterus be- 
need to know about sex. physical effects” of premarital sex. Con- | fore and after the onset of pelvic inflamma- 
The debate is set to become more | traceptives, if mentioned at all, must be | tory disease. Ata recent abstinence class for 
seventh- and eighth-graders at near- 
oboeyalegonants ay by West Middle School, lecturer 


demonstrations, posters and pep talks 
urge students to value their virginity Rene Rochester gave a pep talk urg- 
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Girls get pregnant not guys, 
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ing students to stem their sexual urges by 
“controlling ... adrenaline” flow. 
Abstinence advocates claim credit for a 
decline in teen pregnancies, down 17% from 
1990 to 1996 nationally. But there is no evi- 
dence that the abstinence message—rather 


than, say, more vigilant use of contracep- | 


tives—is behind the trend. The government 
is one year into a three-year, $6 million as- 
sessment, but so far, few reputable studies of 
abstinence-only programs have been con- 
ducted. “The five published evaluations of 
abstinence-only programs did not find a de- 
lay in the onset of sexual intercourse, but the 
jury is still out,” says Douglas Kirby, a senior 
research scientist who has studied absti- 
nence programs for ETR Associates, a non- 
profit health-education and research organi- 
zation based in Santa Cruz, Calif. He adds 
that 11 studies show programs that combine 
an abstinence message with information 
about contraceptives either delayed teen sex 
or reduced its frequency. 

Public health experts have a more 
pressing concern: the programs could 
undo a decade of progress in education 
about safe sex. “Denying them information 
about contraception and stp protection 
puts them at risk,” says Debra Haffner, 
president of stecus. Then there’s the ques- 
tion of the psychological impact of such a 
message on adolescents just embarking on 
the awkward terrain of sexuality. Warns 
Pam Smallwood, education director of 
Planned Parenthood of Central Texas: “If 
all kids learn about sex is that if you touch 
it you'll die, how can you ever expect them 
to develop healthy relationships?” 


To quell such worries, some educators | 


and policymakers are embracing more 
comprehensive sex education. Waco public 
schools, which comprise the largest school 
district in McLennan County, declined the 
federal and state grant money for absti- 
nence-only education and opted instead 
for a curriculum that includes information 
about contraceptives. Some schools in 
Minnesota have a dual-track sex-ed sys- 
tem, in which parents choose between an 
abstinence-only class and one that includes 
instruction in other ways of preventing 
pregnancy and stps. And in Missouri and 
California, new laws require sex education 
to be “medically accurate” in portraying the 
effectiveness of contraceptives. 

The issue is not likely to subside, es- 
pecially in an election year. But for many 
students at La Vega High, the debate 
might seem academic. According to a 
survey conducted by Tooley, of the 200 
participants in their second year of 
abstinence-only classes, 60% have already 
lost their virginity—and 10 of the girls are 











Defending a Diet Pill 


— an ABC report airs, Metabolife fights back 


IT SHOULDN'T COME AS A GREAT 

shock that Michael Ellis is a little 

testy about the news media. While 

his weight-loss supplement Me- 

tabolife 356 is expected to gener- 

ate $1 billion in sales this year, crit- 

ics claim it can have damaging 

side effects, ranging from nervous- 

ness to strokes. To make matters worse, re- 

porters recently discovered that Ellis, a for- 

mer cop who started Metabolife in 1995, 

was convicted in 1990—and sentenced to 

five years’ probation—for his small role in a 
methamphetamine-manufacturing ring. 


























ly negative report. “We started giving them 
medical experts around the country, and 
they didn’t want to interview them,” he 
says. When he was interviewed by corre- 
spondent Arnold Diaz, Ellis insisted on 
making his own videotape. “It was more 
like a deposition than an interview,” says 
Ellis, who claims asc is retaliating for a 
lawsuit he filed against aBc Boston affiliate 
wcvs, which aired its own critical series on 
Metabolife in May. “Not only is that false, 
it’s silly,” says Eileen Murphy, spokes- 
woman at ABC, which plans to air the report 
in the next few weeks. “This is an invasion 
of our editorial process.” 
Metabolife claims to help peo- 
ple lose weight by speeding up the 
body’s metabolism, using a combi- 
nation of caffeine and the herbal 
stimulant ephedra. While two uni- 
versity studies have endorsed Me- 
tabolife’s effectiveness for weight 
loss, scientists say its long-term 
safety requires further scrutiny. 
The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which has limited power to 
regulate herbal remedies, has tried 
in vain to institute tougher labeling 
and dosage rules for ephedrine di- 
etary supplements like Metabolife. 
Ellis and his peers have lobbied 
heavily to block such oversight, 
claiming the FDA is basing its con- 
cerns on anecdotal evidence. 
Journalists, meanwhile, are wor- 
ried that Metabo- 
| life’s tactic could set 
_ a dangerous prece- 
/ dent, encouraging 
* subjects to air their 
. interviews online or 
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took out ads at www.newsinterview.com (free site) ) even give them toa 
to make his \ rival news organiza- 
pots against Sarcioreareasensacte com magn eae Ne : tion. “It could put 


Until recently, Ellis fought back against 
the press the old-fashioned way—issuing 
forceful denials and filing the occasional li- 
bel lawsuit. Last week, though, he launched 
an unprecedented pre-emptive strike. 
With asc’s 20/20 preparing a segment 
about his San Diego-based diet empire, El- 
lis took out a full-page ad in the New York 
Times and other newspapers, directing 
readers to a website (newsinterview.com) 
where they can see the newsmagazine’s 
full, unedited interview with him, before 








pregnant. —With reporting by | ABC airs its own snippets. 
Hillary Hylton/Waco Ellis claims asc is preparing an unfair- 
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you at a competitive 
disadvantage,” says NBC Dateline execu- 
tive producer Neal Shapiro, who fears the 
episode could encourage sloppy journal- 
ism, as reporters rush their stories out to 
avoid being beaten. Some TV news exec- 
utives are considering whether they 


| should require subjects who tape inter- 


views to sign an agreement not to distrib- 
ute the material beforehand. And some 
skeptics wonder about Ellis’ commercial 
motives in the whole episode. Everybody 
who logs on to his site is, after all, a po- 
tential customer. —By Daniel Eisenberg. 
With reporting by James Willwerth/San Diego 








YOU CAN’TREMEMBER YOUR MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME. 


YOU CAN’TREMEMBER YOUR OWN USER NAME. 


FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, THESE ARE THE 


INSIDIOUS EFFECTS OF ON-LINE SHOPPING FORMS. 


Last year an estimated 63 
million Internet users fell victim 
to Industrial America ‘s latest 
toxin: on-line shopping forms. 
Page after page of senseless 
requests for detailed and often 
irrelevant personal information. 
Hundreds of tiny form boxes 
that are being dumped into the 
ethernet daily, and in copious 
amounts, by silicon factories 
with million-dollar corporate 
contracts, clogging the entrails 
of the World Wide Web. A 
never-ending flow of info-excre- 
ment every on-line shopper is 
forced to swallow. 


Is the United States 
government aware of this 
atrocity? Yes, it is. Have any 
regulatory measures been pro- 
posed for the computer industry? 
No, they have not. Could a 
covert conspiracy to further 
subdue the masses be the 
reason why? You bet it could. 
After all, forms are a way of 
life on Capitol Hill. And e-com- 
merce technology provides 
our government with a conve- 
nient device with which to 
perpetuate mass oppression. 


We are the Coalition Against 
On-line Forms (C.A.O.F.), an 
organization of The People, 








dedicated to the eradication 
of all forms of Internet red- 
tape. Our strategy is simple: 
drive public awareness, pro- 
vide victim support and lobby 
for change. Our Guiding 
Principles are these: 1. Each 
and every human has the 
right to shop on-line, free 
from exploitation. 2. Through 
grassroots activism, we will 
create a safer, more user- 
friendly World Wide Web. 

3. Elected public officials 
must take an active roll in 
amending current on-line 
form policies. 4. We owe our 
children a world free of on- 
line harassment of any kind. 
In addition to nationwide 
boycotts, demonstrations and 


STOP THE SENSELESS TORTURE 


— 


@) 


protest rallies, C.A.O.F. has 
submitted a referendum that 
would establish these United 
States of America as a “Form- 
Free Zone.” As such, the mes- 
sage to the rest of the world 
would be Clear: zero tolerance, 


Earlier this year we were 
joined in our efforts by Qpass, 
a Seattle-based company dedi- 
cated to eliminating forms 
from the on-line 
shopping expe- 
rience. The 
alliance has 
added decisive 
momentum to 
our struggle. 

To date, tens of 
thousands of 
consumers have 
visited Qpass.com and regis- 
tered for free form protection 
service. As a result, tens of 
thousands of Internet users 
can now Safely shop form-free. 





Together we WILL overcome 
the agonized, lingering misery 
caused by on-line shopping 
forms. We strongly encourage 
you to join our cause. For more 
information about C.A.0.F. and 
a calendar of coalition events, 
visit uS at www.formssuck.org. 


PAID FOR BY THE COALITION 
AGAINST ON-LINE FORMS. 


Supported by 


Qpass.com 


LIVE FORM FREE 
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MYSTERY 


OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


After years of probing damaged brains, a 
neuroscientist defines the mind’s awareness 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


UDDENLY THE MAN STOPPED, IN MID- 

sentence, and his face lost animation; 

his mouth froze, still open, and his 

eyes became vacuously fixed. For a 
few seconds he remained motionless. I 
spoke his name, but there was no reply. 
Then he began to move a little, he smacked 
his lips, his eyes shifted to the table between 
us, he seemed to see a cup of coffee and a 
small metal vase of flowers; he must have 
because he picked up the cup and drank 
from it. I spoke to him again, and again he 
did not reply.” 

This incident occurred more than 
three decades ago, when Dr. Antonio 
Damasio was a medical student in Lisbon, 
Portugal, and he has never forgotten it. 
How was it possible, he wondered, for 
someone to be there and yet not be there, 
to be awake and yet not be awake, to be 
aware of his surroundings and at the same 
time be oblivious to them? The more 
Damasio puzzled over what had happened 
to the patient during an epileptic seizure, 
the more he felt compelled to confront a 
much larger question: What is it about the 
human brain and its networks of neurons 
that give rise to consciousness? 

In recent years scores of scientists have 
grappled with that profound question, 
among them mathematical physicist Roger 
Penrose, biologist Francis Crick and psy- 
chiatrist Allan Hobson, as well as many 
philosophers. Their answers have ranged 
from the optimism of Tufts University’s 
Daniel Dennett, who says con- 
sciousness will one day be under- 
stood as nothing more complicat- 
ed than a kind of biological 
software routine, to the outright 
pessimism of Rutgers Universi- 
ty’s Colin McGinn. He regards 
consciousness as “the ultimate 
mystery, a mystery that human 
intelligence will never unravel.” 

Now it’s Damasio’s turn. In a 
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new book titled The Feeling of What 
Happens (Harcourt Brace; 8), 
the noted neuroscientist not only 
argues that human consciousness is 
comprehensible but also offers an 
arrestingly original explanation of 
its workings. What makes his views 
so noteworthy is that they're 
grounded not in theoretical mus- 
ings but in years of clinical research on pa- 
tients who are epileptic or have suffered 
brain damage through strokes, disease or 
traumatic injuries. 

From these studies, Damasio, who is 
chairman of the University of Iowa’s neu- 
rology department, concludes that con- 
sciousness is a layered edifice, like some 
Mayan pyramid or Mesopotamian ziggu- 
rat. It is based on an inchoate feeling of self 
that arises from the brain’s detailed “dia- 
gram” of the body. Damasio says this dia- 
gram, which is continuously revised by the 
senses, can be thought of as the “protoself”; 
it props up the rest of the structure. 

All kinds of creatures, even ones as 
lowly as snails, have protoselves, Damasio 
says, but they aren’t really conscious. Con- 
sciousness, he explains, requires a nervous 
system sufficiently evolved and complex 
that the organism can hold in mind the im- 
age of a protoself’s moving through and in- 
teracting with the world. 

It’s this core consciousness, as Damasio 
calls it, that registers “the feeling of what 
happens,” and it’s something we share with 
other intelligent animals, such as dogs. But 
there is another form of consciousness that 
embellishes one’s image of self 
with a wealth of autobiographical 
detail. Damasio calls this extend- 
ed consciousness, and it requires 
such a vast capacity for memory 
that it’s probably special only to 
humans and great apes. Hence, 
damage to the brain’s memory 
centers can impair a person’s ex- 
tended consciousness while leay- 
ing core consciousness intact. 
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BRAINY PARTNERS: 
Hanna and Antonio 
Damasio in front of 
a favorite subject 


Damasio cites the case of a young 
woman who at age 30, shortly after the birth 
of her second child, entered a netherworld of 
nonstop epileptic seizures. The seizures 
damaged a region of the brain called the 
hippocampus, so that afterward she could 
no longer recall the simplest things, like 
having put clothes in the washer or having 
given her kids permission to visit friends. 
For six years she has lived in a free-floating 
present, unable to form new memories 
or envision the future. Her extended 
consciousness has been sadly diminished. 
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put from the skin, 
muscles and internal 
organs but also sends 
out signals to initiate 
movement and focus 
attention, as when 
emotions send our 
blood pressure soar- 
ing or make our hair 
stand on end. 

As a demonstra- 
tion of the cingulate 
cortex’s importance to 
consciousness, Dama- 
sio recalls a patient he 
calls L. After a comparatively minor 
stroke, she became bedridden, ly- 
ing utterly still and mute for six | 
months even though her physical | 
condition seemed to suggest she 
could have resumed her daily life. 
During her ordeal, she later told 
Damasio, she felt absolutely no de- 
sire to speak or move. “Her mind,” 
he says, “had not been imprisoned 
in the jail of her immobility. Instead 


ONE KEY TO CONSCIOUSNESS 
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brain called 
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cortex receives 


sensory input 
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For example, stroke patients with 
damage to the brain’s language centers re- 
main, in Damasio’s view, perfectly con- 
scious. But while language allows us to ex- 
press consciousness, explaining our 
interior state to others, he doesn’t regard 
language as the wellspring of conscious- 
ness, as some have claimed it is. Much clos- 
er to the wellspring, he says, are our emo- 
tions. Indeed, to him, consciousness “is the 
feeling of knowing that we have feelings.” 
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To Damasio and his wife Hanna, his 
closest collaborator, such patients are win- 
dows into the brain. Their seizures, strokes 
and diseases, while damaging the hip- 


pocampus, leave core consciousness 
unimpaired. That’s because it evolved 
much earlier than extended conscious- 
ness, Damasio says, and thus is dependent 
on more ancient structures, especially 
those located within the brain stem and 
hypothalamus. Among the most impor- 
tant: a large region called the cingulate 


it appeared that there had not been much | 


mind at all, and nothing that would resem- 
ble consciousness.” It turned out that she had 
done damage to her cingulate cortex. 

Even so, Damasio doesn’t regard any 
one region of the brain—or the brain as a 
whole—as the seat of consciousness. Instead 
he sees the brain as an interconnected sys- 
tem with cognition (language, memory, rea- 
son and emotion) and sensory processes (vi- 
sion, hearing, touch and taste) centered in 


In the end, though, Damasio admits he 
hasn’t explained consciousness completely 
either. Perhaps, he muses, so-called myste- 
rians like Rutgers’ McGinn have it right, and 
a full understanding of consciousness and 
its origins—like that of life itself—will always 
elude us. But, he insists, “it’s not justified to 
say we'll never understand consciousness 
just because there is an explanatory gap 
right now.” Rather, he sees the quest as a be- 
ginning. The brain, he firmly believes, holds 


different areas. Consciousness, he says, is | answers to questions that we have not yet 

















cortex, which not only receives sensory in- | similarly dispersed. even thought of asking. e 
astronomers as Eugenia, it not mark the first time a then use that 
across and is one of thousands an asteroid. In 1993 the Galileo distortion of other, unknown 

. of bits of cosmic flotsam in the spacecraft sped past the bodies. A little fiddling with the 
Mars and Jupiter. When an spotted a scrap of moon just blurriest picture snaps right 
international team of under a mile wide circling it. into focus. 
ay this for the structure of astronomers working at the But the only way Galileo could the discovery of 
the universe: it does tend Canada-F detect the tiny target was to fly the moonlet is paying scientific 
to repeat itself. Stars orbit Telescope (CFHT) on Mauna Kea there across many millions of dividends. By analyzing the 
the pivot point at the in Hawaii turned their attention miles of space and do its orbit of the satellite, 

center of galaxies, planets in toward Eugenia one evening exploring up close. Now, astronomers are 

turn orbit stars, and moons in last fall, however, they spotted thanks to new optics in the surprising inferences about the 

turn orbit planets. Last week curious. Off on the CFHT, it’s possible to search for composition of Eugenia itself. 

astronomers writing in the upper-left corner of the fuzzy- moonlets from the comfortable Most asteroids are thought to 
journal Nature announced that looking image was another perch of a faraway Earth. be about three times as dense 
this cosmic reductionism goes smear of light they couldn't streaming in from as water, but Eugenia is barely 
even further. For the first time, identify. “These blobs are often space tends to get distorted by 20% denser, suggesting it 
ground-based telescopes artifacts of the optics,” says the planet's atmosphere, either is made of loosely 
spotted a tiny mooniet orbiting astronomer William Merline, causing a star’s familiar | packed rubble orisrichin — 

a mere asteroid in Earth's own head of the team, “but this blob twinkle. The CFHT, however, is | ordinary ice. Further analysis 

solar system. hung around. Once we saw it with optical hardware could help settle the question, 

In most respects the was moving in a pattern that lets it calibrate itself on the and more discoveries of more 
asteroid that’s causing the consistent with an orbit, we light from a known star—whose moonlets could shed similar 
celestial stir is nothing knew it was a satellite.” degree of light on Eugenia’s asteroid-belt 
remarkable. Known to The Hawaii discovery did distortion will generally be sisters. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
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| ADAY AT THE 





By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 


VON KNEW IT WAS TIME FOR THE 
most personal of makeovers. In 
business for more than a century, 
the company seemed fusty and 
passé, a bunch of pesky ladies in 
sensible shoes pulling samples out 
of Tupperware. But when Avon decided to 
presenta new face last fall, it didn’t seize on 
snappy slogans or supermodel spokes- 
women. Instead, it opened a day spa. 

Now on New York City’s Fifth Avenue 
not far from Tiffany’s gems sits a different 
kind of jewel box: a 20,000-sq.-ft. pleasure 
palace awash in cool shades of celery and 
dove and replete with overstuffed furni- 
ture and antiques. Top stylists have been 
lured to snip and color hair, usually after 
guests have had massages, facials, mud- 
packs, herbal wraps or nail services. “With 
career and mothering, I don’t have time,” 
says TV producer Colleen Growe, 39. But 
every few weeks, she'll break away for a 
leisurely manicure, haircut and massage. 
“Just walking down the 
hall feels luxurious.” PA 

These days, when the 
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For the stressed 
out, the time 
pressed and 

the bone weary, 
indulgence is 
just around the 
corner 


seting to your home, and special “teen 

packages for your kids. “The business is go- 
ing nuts,” says Peggy Wynne Borgman, a 
Saratoga, Calif., spa owner and consultant. 

Traditionally spas were places for the 
sickly to take the waters; later they were 
known mainly as fat farms. Spas got a bet- 
ter rep as luxurious destinations like 
Canyon Ranch and Golden Door opened 
in the 1960s and "70s, but these paradises 
were seen as remote retreats for the rich 
and famous. In the 90s, day spas have at- 
tracted a more diverse crowd, people who 
can’t afford to spend thousands and linger 
for a week. “I can’t get away for that long,” 
says Connecticut motivational speaker 
Ronni Burns, 47, who gets a massage and 
facial twice a month. “I find that much re- 
laxing stressful.” Joan Haratani, an attor- 
ney who soaks in a whirlpool and gets a 
massage once a week at Oakland’s Clare- 
mont Hotel, explains, “I don’t consider it a 
luxury. It’s an absolute necessity.” 

Indeed, day spas have evolved from an 
— to an expected perk. Some 
health-insurance providers, 
like Blue Cross of California 
now cover at least some spa 





wallets are fat and time is 
slim, the day spa’s the 
thing. Demand for quick- 
shot pampering has driven 
up the number of such 
spas from 30 in 1989 to 
1,600 this year, according 
to Spa Finders magazine. 
But it’s not just about full- 
service emporiums like 
Avon. Barbers are rubbing 
backs, department stores 
are doing aromatherapy, 
and gyms are packing 
mud. There are spa- 


mobiles that bring the cos- 
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In 1989 there were 50 
in the U.S. Now 
there are 00 


© One-third of spagoers 
make $45,000 or les 

half are between ages 
34 and 52 


® In California, Blue Shield 
pays ppb 1k a 
Blue Cross vers ir 
with a doctor's 0.K. 


’ A quarter of spageers are 


treatments if prescribed by 
a physician. Better hotels 
simply have to have one, 
and companies like 


Hewlett-Packard are hiring | 


on-site massage therapists 
for employees. Big Busi- 
ness has had its head 
turned in other ways too. 
The French giant LVMH, 
owner of Dior and 
Givenchy, last spring 
bought New York City’s 


ultrahip Bliss spa for an es- | 


timated $30 million. Cos- 
metic companies like Estee 
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Lauder are competing as well, with growing 
chains of day spas across the country. 

With spa reviews splashed across the 
pages of glossy magazines and hot spas 
turning up in gossip columns, one almost 
feels swindled by basic treatments. A mas- 
sage now seems incomplete unless one is 
rubbed with freshly grated ginger or 
kneaded with heated stones (some of 
which are even placed between your toes) 
culled from Southwestern rivers. Just try- 
ing to choose the right facial can raise your 
blood pressure: Should it be a glycolic peel 
or a fruit peel? Some dermatologists have 
even created “medispas,” doing cosmetic 
procedures like dermabrasions in spalike 
surroundings. 








The fanciest day spas have become ex- 
periences, somewhere between theater and 
sin. Thick swaddling robes, mineral water 
and wine, gourmet buffets, fresh flowers and 
piped-in music are typical features. In Las 
Vegas, Canyon Ranch has opened a 61,000- 
sq.-ft. day spa—the largest in the country—at 
the Venetian Resort-Hotel-Casino. Soak and | 
get an underwater massage in a private pool | 
filled with flowers, or stay dry and pick one 
of the 18 other options, like the Balinese or 
Indian oil rubs. For the piéce de résistance, 
visitors soon will be able to steam and 
swathe themselves in mud in a room where 
fiber-optic cable replicates the night sky. A 
soft rain from the fake night dome washes 
them clean. 
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Left, a customer relaxes in a petal-laden 
aromatherapy bath before her massage. 
Below, clients wait for treatments while a 
harder-working fitness buff scales a wall 
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One trouble with such high-end spas is 
that Eve might have a better chance of get- 
ting back into Eden than you do of getting 
an appointment for next week. There’s a 
two-month wait for a signature rubdown at 
Houston’s tony Brea spa. Eliza Petrescu, 
Avon’s eyebrow-waxing czarina, whose 
customers include celebrities like Natasha 
Richardson, says her next open 10-min. ap- 
pointment is not until March 2000. Ann 
Marie Gardner, beauty director and spa re- 
viewer for the fashionista bible W, gripes, 
“Lhad my whole office calling. We couldn’t 
get in anywhere on three days’ notice, not 
even little no-name places.” 

And the quality of day spas can vary 
widely. While some are luxe, full-service 
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In the hot stone massage, rocks carefully 

culled from Southwestern rivers are heated 
in a meat roaster and placed on the body, in 
the hands, even between the toes 


retreats, others are tacky, glorified nail or 
hair salons with a wax room. Some dis- 
creetly mention products for sale, while 
others harangue customers to buy expen- 
sive wares. Many cannot live up to their 


extravagant come-ons, promising re- 
newed energy and eternal youth. Yet they 
may do some good. A 1996 survey at the 
University of Miami found that 26 adults 
given 15-min. back rubs twice a week for 
five weeks showed signs of less stress, 
were less depressed and performed better 
on math tests. “Something’s working,” 
says Marcia Kilgore, the founder of Bliss. 
“Or this is the biggest hoax since The Blair 
Witch Project —With reporting by 
Laird Harrison/San Francisco 
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Reaching the Top by 
Doing the Right Thing 


By ROGER ROSENBLATT JACKSON HOLE 


OUNTRY LIKE THIS COULD BRING OUT ANYTHING 

in a man—ecstasy, murder, grace. I grow aware 

of this as I follow Yvon Chouinard along the 

rocks down an offshoot of the Snake River, in 
Wyoming's Jackson Hole, in the Grand Tetons. Choui- 
nard, 60, the president and founder of Patagonia, the 
outdoor-clothing and -gear company based in Ventura, 
Calif., that seems more interested in protecting the 
environment than its profits, is about to teach me fly- 
fishing. Ahead of us, the quicksilver water burbles and 
shushes. Across the river, the cold mountains, patched 
with snowfields and dark bruises, poke into a hot, dry 
sky more white than blue. 


All this is new to me. Even the Rockies look different here, more 
brooding and stuck up. The only fishing I’ve ever done is the kind 
Chouinard dismisses as too easy for words—“with live worms!” 
At the local store, where we got our one-day licenses, I noted the 
names of the flies on sale: Ausable Wulff, Hare’s Ear, Goofus Bug, 
Wild Muddler. Wild Muddler appealed to me. Chouinard—who is 
small and tightly built, with the forearms of the blacksmith he 
once was—wears green canvas sneakers with holes, a pair of yel- 
lowed sweat socks, denim shorts, a beaten cap, a Patagonia vest, 
of course, and a T shirt bearing the words CUTTHROAT BUSI- 
NESSMAN. It is a reference to the cutthroat trout he would like 
to catch (named for the red slash across its throat) and to the an- 
tithesis of the sort of businessman he is. He glides from rock to rock 
like the champion mountain climber he also once was, while I 
muddle wildly, tottering like a top at the end of its spin, tangling 
my fishing line and attempting to heed my instructor. 

“It’s all about process,” he says, “fly-fishing and everything 
else. To fish with a fly is to imitate the fly at its various stages of 
development. As the fly is born and grows, it changes at different 
times of the day and year. Sometimes the fish go for the nymph, 
the youngest stage, at the bottom of the river. Sometimes they wait 
for the flies when they are emerging upward, attached to a self- 
created gas bubble. When the fly matures, it lies helpless on the 
top of the water until the bubble explodes and frees its wings. The 
fish will try for it then too, and you imitate that stage with a dry fly 
on the surface. It’s a matter of educating yourself—about the in- 
sects, fish and water. It’s all about process.” 

He begins my education by showing me dry-fly casting on a 
path above the river. Move the arm, not the wrist; keep the are of 
the cast between 2 and 10 o'clock. But today the fish we are going 
for, whitefish and cutthroats, are loitering on the bottom. So we will 

wet cast and roll cast instead, with little 
NO COMPROMISE weights on the line and flies that look like 
Scaling the Grand = nymphs. Roll casting requires less arm 
Tetons, catching a movement. You swing out the line upriver 
fish or making a and let it drift down in a natural motion. I 


ae Ps find I’m not half bad at this, thanks wholly 
about the process, to Chouinard, who is as aware of the process 


not just the goal in teaching as in everything else. 
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HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND, WAS THE 
FIRST TO USE AN ELECTRIC 
POLICE CAR, THE FORD ECOSTAR. 
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Right now, people around the world are driving vebicles powered by all sorts 
of things way more interesting than regular old gasoline. And Ford Motor Company 
offers more vehicles that run on more fuels than any other manufacturer. 








ALL OUR CARS IN BRAZIL 
RUN ON AN ETHANOL BLEND, 












F-SERTES ARE THE ONLY 
FACTORY-SUPPLIED PROPANE 
PICKUPS YOU CAN BUY, 
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JOHN LAPFTZ WORKS IN 
OUR ALTERNATIVE FUEL RESEARCH 
DIVISION AND DRIVES AN 
F-250 POWERED BY NATURAL GAS, 
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DOUGLAS DURST 


Looming over the 
developer is his ill- 
fated skyscraper, — 


which, for all its 


troubles, may be a 


pioneering 


of better buildings 


Can a Times Square Disaster Be an Inspiration? 


AND GRABBER, NEIGHBORHOOD DESPOILER, WHEELER-DEALER— 
those are the kinds of labels that stick to an urban real estate 
developer. Concerned environmentalist would not be on the 
list. But Douglas Durst is a developer with a green streak. And 
if he’s not ready to be lionized by th ra Club, you could at least 
call him the greenest of New York City’s megadevelopers. 
Durst, 55, the third-generation president of the family-run 
Durst Organization, prefers to be called environmentally respon- 
sible. “I don’t like the term green,” he says. “Any building, after all, 
is environmentally disruptive.” His latest disruption is a 48- 
story glass-and-concrete tower that looms over Times Square. It 
boasts such eco-conscious features as solar-en: panels, on-site 
electrical generation, internal waste chutes to ease recycling, 
huge low-glare windows that reduce artificial lighting needs, 
pumps to circulate fresh air, and nontoxic building materials. 
Unfortunately, the laudable environmental goals were over- 
shadowed from the start by sloppiness and tragedy. Two people 
died and at least a dozen were injured as a result of construction 
disasters, which included two fires and the collapse of a scaffold- 
ing that forced the streets of Times Square to be sealed off for sev- 
eral weeks. None of this had anything to do with creating a green 
building, but it gave Four Times Square (its official name) a bad 


rep and a cynic’s nickname: “Times Square Titanic.” Some newly 
ensconced employees of the Condé Nast magazine empire, the 
building’s principal tenant, even contemplated extra life insur- 
ance. Then there were the break-in glitches, such as too-cold air 
conditioning, balky elevators and improperly installed locks. 

While appalled by the misfortunes and embarrassed by the 
start-up snafus, Durst still sees his building as the leading edge in 
high-rise construction. “We felt we would be creating an example 
here. Others would have to follow.” He notes, for instance, that his 
tenants breathe air that is 50% fresher than that in most offices. 
That, along with an abundance of natural light, could perk up em- 
ployees, hiking their productivity 10% or more, according to some 
studies. Durst calls this “the biggest argument for green buildings. 
If you can make people more efficient, that’s a huge saving.” 

He couldn't do all he wanted to. Financial considerations 
contributed to cutbacks in the number of solar panels and non- 
polluting fuel-cell power generators. Nonetheless, Durst has drawn 
anod from environmental advocates. “This is a good first effort,” 
says Joseph Romm, executive 
Climate Solutions in Washington. 


way we think about them.” 
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or of the Center for Energy and 
The skyscraper is the symbol of ; 
American architecture, and Four Times Square has changed the = 
—By Christopher Hallowell/New York = 








Protester in Pinstripes 


HE NAME GREENPEACE IMMEDIATELY CONJURES UP IMAGES 
of scruffy activists blocking railroad tracks to stop nuclear- 
waste shipments or challenging whaling ships in rubber 
rafts. So it’s surprising to find in the ranks of this radical green 
group a button-down business tycoon named Malcolm Walker, 
who heads Iceland, a British retail food chain with 760 stores and 
annual revenues of $2.7 billion. But Walker, 53, whose personal for- 
tune of $40 million puts him on the British “Rich List” compiled by 
the Sunday Times of London, sees nothing incongruous about his 
consorting with environmental militants. “I wear a suit. I run a 
company. I’m interested in profit,” he says. “But I’m a member of 
Greenpeace because no sane person can argue with what they 
stand for. They want to stop whaling, nuclear pollution and facto- 
ries dumping poisons into rivers. What’s wrong with any of that?” 
Unlike many businesses that “window dress,” as Walker puts 
it, their annual reports with environmental mission statements, 
he's been willing to take a hit on the bottom line, if necessary. In 
the mid-’80s, when Greenpeace was protesting Norwegian whal- 
ing, he canceled a huge prawn contract with Norway at consider- 
able cost, and has done no more business with the country. 
Making a profit and protecting the planet don’t have to be in- 
compatible. Iceland, which sells kitchen appliances as well as food, 
has been a leader in marketing freezers and refrigerators that don’t 
damage the atmospheric ozone layer, which protects us from harm- 
ful ultraviolet radiation. Old models were cooled by chemicals 
called chlorofluorocarbons, or crcs, which can seep out and attack 
the ozone. And early crc substitutes, though less destructive, were 


She Likes to Talk Trash 


TOUR OF WU CHAO-CHIH’S DOMAIN IS POTENTIALLY PERILOUS. 

As the agile Taiwanese woman leads visitors through a clut- 

tered site in suburban Taipei, she warns them to watch out for 

jagged steel and rusted pipes. But she doesn’t seem too ner- 
vous about the crane that swings a ton 
of scrap metal just overhead. 

On an island full of “clean rooms” 
where computer chips are made, Wu, 
51, feels more at home in grimy junk- 
yards. As founder and head of the Tai- 
wan Second Resource Recycling Co- 
operative, she is synonymous with big- 
time recycling in one of Asia’s fastest- 
growing economies. Working with 
about 100 recycling companies be- 
longing to her cooperative, she coor- 
dinates efforts to collect industrial and 
consumer trash, salvage everything, 
from paper and plastic to scrap steel, 
and mold the refuse into raw materials 
to feed Taiwan’s factories. Out of that 
garbage heap comes treasure. Last 
year the co-op brought in more than 
$100 million from customers like Chi- 
na Steel and Formosa Plastics. But *e 
money is not the motivation behind j 
Wu’s not-for-profit outfit. After paying 


JUNKYARD QUEEN 
it may look like a 
wreck, but Wu can 
see the treasure 
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still not ideal. Last year Iceland brought out 
a brand of appliances cooled by isobutane, 
which does no harm to the atmosphere. On 
the food front, Walker tries to be a purist. 
He’s been in the vanguard of the European 
campaign against genetically altered food 
and has now banished all artificial colors 
and flavors from Iceland-label products. 
He may love his yacht and Elizabethan manor home in Cheshire, 
near Iceland's North Wales base, but Walker is also fond of his organic 
garden. “I want to leave a world at least as good as it is now to my chil- 
dren,” he says. It’s a platitude in the mouths of most, but from Walk- 
er, it’s a mission he tries to fulfill. —By Helen Gibson/North Wales 


His company sells 
freezers and 
refrigerators free 
of chemicals harm- 
ful to the ozone 
layer, which ab- 
sorbs UV rays 


office charges and the modest salaries of Wu and her staff of sev- 
en, recycling revenues go to co-op members, whose scrap yards 
provide thousands of jobs to poor, relatively unskilled Taiwanese. 
It was a desire to work with the underprivileged that got Wu, 
who took accounting in college, interested in recycling. After spend- 
ing six years in the U.S. and Japan studying that industry, she re- 
turned home in 1989 to find Taiwanese recycling in disarray. Na- 
tional laws required that manufacturers pay fees to subsidize the 
reuse of materials from such products as bottles and cars. But inde- 
, pendent foundations were set up to re- 
= ceive the money, and critics charged 
= that little ever went to recycling firms. 
2 After Wu organized the recyclers 
= and mobilized 100,000 people for a pro- 
= test march in Taipei, the Taiwanese gov- 
ernment investigated the foundations, 
concluded they were not doing the job 
and closed them down. Now the manu- 
facturers’ fees are funneled to the recy- 
cling companies that Wu represents. 
During her campaign, Wu made 
enemies of the government bureau- 
crats who had been regulating recy- 
cling. Perhaps not coincidentally, her 
co-op was charged with evading taxes 
in a case that is still winding through 
the courts. Wu denies the accusation 
and has no regrets about forcing Tai- 
wan to get serious about recycling. “I 
established a genuine movement,” she 
says, “and helped many people without 
a voice.” By Macabe Keliher/Taipei 
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AN £C0-FRIENDE Y SAMPLER | 


No products are cost-free to the environment, 
but these are a little easier on the earth than most 
—By Hilary Roxe 






A SOLUTION FOR 
THE OVERTIRED 


New Jersey sculptor 







E-COMMERCE 
WITH A GREEN THUMB 






SEE THE LIGHT ON 
SAVING ENERGY % 



















YES, YOU CAN 
SAFELY SQUEEZE IT 


Made of 100% recycled 
fibers, this two-ply toilet 
tissue from Vermont-based 
Seventh Generation is part 
of a line of biodegradable, 
nontoxic household 
products—from dishwashing 
liquid to window cleaners— 
never tested on animals 










ETIME GUARANTEE 
Trip_e TESTED 
ERROR FREE 


READY TO TAKE 
SOME MORE BYTES 


Software can turn obsolete 

as fast as Bill Gates can 

earn another billion, and 

discarded discs add to the 

clutter in landfills. GreenDisk 

in Washington State recycles 
high-quality diskettes by | 
erasing and reformatting them, 
making them as good as new 











FINE WINE FROM 
THE UNTAINTED VINE 


Both sommeliers and 
environmentalists have 
toasted California's award- 
winning Sanford Winery. For 
16 years, vintners Richard 
and Thekla Sanford have 
organically produced wines 
like this Chardonnay, while 
taking up such conservation 
causes as preserving local 
oak woodlands 
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For more on Ford Motor Company 
and the environment, get in touch. 
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OJ HOMICIDE CHRIS CUFFARO—CORBIS OUTLINE 





MOBY, MARC ROYCE—CORBIS OUTLINE (2); RONNIE SIZE. EVA MUELLER—CORBIS OUTLINE; DJ LETHAL: RAND! BEREZ—CORBIS 


OUTLINE, OJ PREMIER, MARK SELIGER—CORBIS OUTLINE 












NEW 


SPIN 


From Sugar Ray to Limp Bizkit, rock bands are adding 
deejays. Are turntables the instrument of the future? 





By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





ET OUT YOUR OLD RECORD PLAY- 


er. It's probably somewhere | 


down there in the basement be- 

hind your broken-down Beta- 

max, a Rubik’s Cube or two, 

and a vinyl copy of Synchronic- 

ity. Cue up a record, and let it 
play. Congratulations—you're a musician. 
There may even be a spot for you on the 
rap-rock Family Values Tour. 

Dise jockeys, of course, have been 
around for decades. In the 1970s hip-hop 
founding fathers Kool Here and Grand- 
master Flash helped turn record spinning 
into an art. And rock acts—Aerosmith, 
R.E.M. and others—have long sought to bot- 
tle the lightning of hip-hop by collaborating 
with rappers. Today, though, something 
new is happening: more rock groups— 
from Limp Bizkit to Sugar Ray— 
are making deejays fully 
fledged members, on equal 
footing with the guitarist 
and drummer. A couple 
of years ago, being a 
deejay in a rock band 
was maybe the equiva- 
lent of being the backup 
vocalist-designated 
tambourine player: sure, 
you were with the band, but 
groupies weren't exactly ask- 
ing you to sign their chests. Now 
deejays are core members. 

When DJ Lethal joined Limp Bizkit a 
few months before the band recorded its 
debut album, he changed its sound. “It 
was more of a punk band—it had a punk 
edge,” says Lethal, a Latvian émigré who 














had been a member of the Irish-American 
hip-hop band House of Pain. “What I 
brought in was more of a hip-hop side.” 
He is working on a solo album. 

DJ Homicide was working as a hip- 
hop radio deejay in Los Angeles before he 
joined the pop-rock band Sugar Ray in 
1994. At first he was a mere sideman—on 
the band’s 1995 album Lemonade and 
Brownies; he’s not even in the group photo 
on the back cover. Then again, the picture 
is a supremely geeky shot of the band rid- 
ing on a roller coaster, so maybe being left 
out was a blessing in disguise. In any case, 
Homicide says, today he’s “cut in on pub- 
lishing and merchandising, and I'm a full- 


fledged member.” He’s still figuring out, | 
though, how to convey the full range of 
what he does in the band’s music videos. | 
Sometimes he just waves around a pair of 


records. “You are not going to see me 
programming a drum machine 
in a video,” says Homicide. 
“It just doesn’t look cool.” 

Even some estab- 
lished musicians are 
taking up the craft. 
Three years ago, Ben 
Watt, of the pop group 
Everything But the 
Girl, put down his gui- 


playing the guitar—it’s sim- 

ple as that,” says Watt, who now 
does a weekly deejay stint at a London 
club and whose scratching is featured on 
Everything But the Girl’s new CD Tem- 
peramental. “For the moment, working 
on my deejay skills seems like an interest- 
ing area to explore.” 


tar and bought a pair of 
turntables. “I got tired of 








MOBY  RONDSIZE 


There are two schools of thought 
about the deejay-rock boom. The first 
school holds that deejays in rock bands 
are part of a new multidimensional wave 
of artists who, instead of composing with 
just notes, compose with whole chunks of 
songs. The second school of thought holds 
that people in the first school are what's 
wrong with education today. Says Jim 
Tremayne, editor of DJ Times: “It seems 
to me some rock bands are just trying to 
cultivate an air of coolness with the kids.” 
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Mlustrations for TIME by Stephen Kroninger 













Multi-instrumentalist Moby, whose 
new album Play (V2) is heavily sample- 
based, is skeptical about the idea that 
deejays will ever be regarded as true 
artists. “I think being a deejay is a cre- 
ative act, but I have a hard time seeing it 
as a musical act,” says Moby, who worked 
as a deejay for about eight years and re- 
cently deejayed at the mtv Video Music 
Awards. “I see a good deejay as being a 
really amazing technician as opposed to a 
being a musician.” Still, a good deejay can 








DJ HOMICIDE 


be a canny promoter. At the MTV awards, 
Moby says, “90% of the records I played 
were my own.” 

Homicide, however, disagrees. He 
says he is “usually the foundation” for most 
of the songs Sugar Ray writes. He finds a 
good beat, a cool sample, and lyrics and 
melody are layered on from there. With his 
arsenal of records and drum machines, 
Homicide says he’s able to reproduce a 
wide range of sounds, from guitar strum- 
ming to percussion. “I could be anyone in 











a band,” says Homicide. “It helps out live 
and opens up doors creatively.” 

There are also those who question 
whether deejay culture is being homoge- 
nized by merging with rock. DJ Premier 
has been busy of late: he collaborated with 
Limp Bizkit, he provided scratching on 
Lilith Fair veteran Paula Cole’s new al- 
bum and he worked on rapper Mos Def’s 
brilliant new CD, Black on Both Sides 
(Rawkus). It’s a sign of how divided feel- 
ings are that, on his album, Mos Def takes 
a lyrical swipe at hip-hop tinged rock-pop 
acts, including one his producer DJ Pre- 
mier worked with, Limp Bizkit. “I ain’t 
tryin’ to slow your groove,” Mos Def raps 
about Limp Bizkit’s music. “But that ain’t 
the way I'm tryin’ 
to move.” 

In Europe, 
deejay culture is 
more widely ac- 
cepted. Bands like 
Roni Size’s Break- 
beat Era—whose 
new album, Ultra- 
Obscene (XL/ 
1500/A&M), is a 
winner—and Por- 
tishead—whose 
1994 album, Dum- 
my, is a classic— 
build their sound 
around the turn- 
table. But in the 
U.S., turntable 
rock is just start- 
ing to have a real 
impact. homogenized hip- 

What effect it oP rock trend 
will ultimately have on rock is still unfold- 
ing. A passage in Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaugh- 
terhouse-Five describes a race of aliens 
who have transcended time. Past, pres- 
ent and future exist all at once for them. 
These aliens “look at all the different mo- 
ments just the way we can look at a stretch 
of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Deejays bring the same feeling to 
rock. By sampling from various genres 
and eras, they make the past the present 
and vice versa; they turn rock into hip- 
hop and back again, throwing everything 
into the mix, making boundaries illusory. 
Lethal, for example, has 60,000 LPs in his 
collection, from different decades and dif- 
ferent genres. DJ Skribble, who has per- 
formed with the hard-rock band Anthrax 
and who is the co-host of Mtv’s Global 
Groove dance show, says, “People are now 
into groups and artists and not specific 
genres of music. Deejays are making mu- 
sic less segregated.” Not to mention giving 
hope to people who can’t play guitar. 


production by 
DJ Premier. But it’s 
also critical of the 
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Decades after Gilligan, 
CBS creates a real-life 
band of castaways 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


T’S A TOUGH CALL WHICH IS SCAR- 
ier: the red-in-tooth-and-claw dep- 
redations of a remote untamed ¥ 
wilderness—or a pack of Ameri- 
cans out to win a pile of money and 
look good on TV. Next summer the 
question should be answered, howev- 
er, by cBs’s Survivor, a million-dollar 
jungle showdown that might better be 
called The Real World: Pulau Tiga. 

The premise: 16 Americans are 
dropped on a rain-forest island off the 
coast of Malaysian Borneo, alone except 
for monitor lizards, poisonous sea krait 
snakes, food-thieving macaque monkeys 
and 10 camera crews videotaping their 
every forage. For about six weeks, with as 
few supplies as if they'd fled a shipwreck, 
they must scrabble for food, water and 
shelter by cooperating. Up to a point, 
that is. Every three days, the group must 
also vote by secret ballot to expel one or 
two members—once for each of 13 epi- 
sodes—until only two remain. The ex- 
pelled members then decide which of 
the pair wins a $1 million prize. 

It’s this William Golding-esque twist 
that most intrigues producer Mark Bur- 
nett, who characterizes the program as 
“a human experiment.” In real life, “you 
don’t always tell people around you 
whether you like them or not,” Burnett 
says. “By the time every island council 
comes, there’s going to be a very clear 
statement by each person about whom 
he or she really doesn’t like.” The re- 
jects—the Piggies in this reality-TV Lord 
of the Flies—won’t know why they were 
dumped until the show airs, but Sur- 
vivor’s camera crews will continually in- 
terview members about the group dy- 
namics and conflicts, much as MTV's 
voyeuristic epics Real World and 
Road Rules do. (“Ian just never, like, 
respected my personal needs. He 
refused to suck the venom out of 
my leg.”) To boost the conflict, 
producers will also include mini- 
competitions (raft building, na- 
ture quizzes) for creature 
comforts like pillows and soft 
drinks. And they'll seek con- 
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A Star Is Borneo 


testants of all ages (21 and over), regions 
of the country and walks of life (an ap- 
plication is available at www.cbs.com). 
Burnett is known for producing Dis- 
covery’s grueling wilderness-race show 
Eco-Challenge (scheduled to move to 
USA network next year), but he says that 
while contestants will need to be in good 
health, Survivor will emphasize mental 
toughness: a middle-aged woman, he 
says, could just as likely win as a 25-year- 
old commando. Indeed, the psychologi- 
cal rigors of twoscore days in the rain for- 
est—and the potential humiliation of 
being booted by 15 comrades on nation- 
al TV—are as worrisome as the jungle 
fauna. The Swedish show Expedition 
Robinson, from which Survivor is adapt- 
ed, ran into controversy when a partici- 
pant—the first in his group to be ejected— 
committed suicide just after returning 
home, although it was not certain that 
the show was a factor. For Survivor, both 






















































medical and psychological support staff = 
will be on call at a nearby base. 
Survivor is only one show seeking to 
emulate the success of another oddball 
little imported game show, Who Wants to 
Be a Millionaire, which asc turned into z 
the surprise smash of last summer (and 
will bring back for November sweeps); 
other networks have scrambled to plan 
updates of classic game shows like 2] and 
The $64,000 Question. But Survivor's so- 
ciological, pseudo-Machiavellian aspect 
makes it the antithesis of traditional quiz 
shows, which, with their 1950s-’60s, 
best-and-brightest vision, place individ- 
uals outside a social context and reward 
them for pure skill. On Jeopardy!, that 
saT of game shows, what counts is what 
you know. On Survivor, it’s as much who 
you know, and what they think of you. 
Which may make it the definitive 
competition for the era of the corporate 
retreat and the project team. Survivor is 
designed to reward talents that pay off not 
in classrooms but in boardrooms, break 
rooms and locker rooms: succeeding 
without alienating, impressing with- 
out threatening. After the early 
rounds, after all, looking like a poten- 
tial winner could be as big a liability as 
obnoxiousness. “The person who 
wins the million dollars should be a 
real winner going forward in his or 
her life,” says Burnett. “Who could 
survive 13 votes if he or she wasn’t a 
pretty capable and likable per- 
son?” The rest leave empty- 
handed. But they should be 
able to keep their food safe 
from macaques for the rest of 
sy their lives. ‘a 
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Style comes and goes. But when it comes 


and stays, it’s class. Like Swissair style. Or is it class? 


Either way, it begins with care. And runs 
through everything we do. So relax, think your thoughts. 8 e 
And leave everything else to us. Swissair. We care. swissair 


Call your travel agent or Swissair at 1-800-221-4750 Partner in the Delta Air Lines, Midwest Express 


Visit our new homepage at www.swissaircom Airlines and US Airways frequent yer programs. 











imageRUNNER 
finishes documents 
others can’t 


even Start. 


imageRUNNER™ 





Imagine creating 200-page, three-hole-punch documents right from your desktop. The Canon 


imageRUNNER 600 Digital Production System lets you do just that. With ingeniously easy-to- 


Saddle Stitch. 
FERRER 


operate Canon document finishing software -- and the touch of a mouse -- the imageRUNNER 600 
enables you to saddle-stitch booklets, side-staple reports, plus z-fold as you see fit. So look into the Canon 


imageRUNNER 600. Then, look out. HERE’S THE FUTURE. LET’S GET TO WORK.” 
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These are just a few of the tools we 
use to provide our members access to quality 
health care. 

For example, our National Medical 
Excellence Program’ covers our members at 
the country’s finest medical centers, if the 
treatment they need is not available in their 
area. Demonstrating that we go to great 
lengths to give our members the health care 
coverage they need, even if that means 
flying across the country. 

To learn about other programs that 
are helping to improve the quality of care 
for our members, contact us at 
aetnaushc.com. 


US Healthcare 


SUSAN ANDE " 
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ANOTHER WORLD: The show covers non- 
Westerners like Australia’s Aborigines 


A Quick 1,000 


CNN’s Millennium series 


serves up whirled history 


(OU WOULDN'T HAVE THOUGHT IT, 
but in his 1998 documentary Cold 
War, Sir Jeremy Isaacs had it easy. 
In that show, he could impress the 
viewer with bombshells (real ones); in 
Millennium (cnn, Sundays through Dec. 
12, 10 p.m. E.T.), he has to astonish us 
with what we already know. This 10- 
hour, chronological series doesn’t always 
succeed, but at its best, its hyper welter of 
history renders the familiar surprising. 
Millennium hopscotches the world in 
vignettes, making regions characters in a 
global mini-series (and paying ample 
attention to non-Western areas). It es- 
chews Ken Burnsian still lifes for a taran- 
tella of computer animation, film clips, 
re-enactments and folk performances, 
whirling impatiently like the dervishes 
and dancers it uses to maximum effect. 
This mix can shock us into seeing the 
present in the past, as when Isaacs cross- 
cuts modern Italian hipsters and preening 
Renaissance Florentines. The conven- 
tional re-enactments, however, are like a 
forced march to colonial Williamsburg. 
Isaacs can’t help his subject’s unruli- 
ness, but one wishes for more interpre- 
tation and overarching narrative—a his- 
tory of ideas atop the history of events. 
There are a couple of implicit morals. 
The first is that cultures that turned in- 
ward, notably China (the breakout star of 
the show, with an apparent big role in 
the sequel), have not fared so well as 
those that were outward looking, even 
imperialist. The second is that the era’s 
driving force, for good and for ill, is hu- 
man arrogance. This millennium is a 
graveyard of eternal empires, authorita- 
tive explanations and overreaching am- 
bitions that—like Isaacs’—every so often 
manage to show us something new under 
the sun. —By James Poniewozik 
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Labor, Love and Ratings 


The Learning Channel swaps tax preparation 
for shows with blood, sweat and, especially, tears 


AREE FLORENCE HAS A SPOT 
reserved in her living room for at 
least an hour each day. The ritu- 
al is simple; she sits down, calls a 
friend and turns on the TV. She’s not in- 
terested in following the inflated antics 
on General Hospital or in catching the 
latest familial betrayal on Jerry Springer. 
Instead, she turns on the back-to-back A 
Wedding Story and A Baby Story—half- 









hour shows about real couples getting | 


married and having kids—on 
TLC daytime. “I cry at every 
one,” says the 21-year-old Geor- 
gia mom. “I can’t help it.” 

Neither can millions of oth- 
er women. At a time when fic- 
tional soaps are struggling and 
talk-show ratings are flat, TLC 
has created buzz—and unprece- 
dented ratings—among the cov- 
eted demographic of women 
ages 18 to 34—out of a lineup of 
low-budget “lifestyle documen- 
taries” that allow viewers to 
peer into the lives of real people 
as they experience key rites of 
passage. Last month’s premiere 
of A Dating Story (you guessed 
it, real blind dates) grabbed the 
No. 1 cable ranking in its time 
slot among younger women—a 
coup all the more remarkable 
because TLC has so far done no 
advertising for daytime, relying 
entirely on word of mouth. 

What’s the draw? For one 
thing, say fans, the shows—yin to 
the cops-and-car-chase, reality- 
fare yang—are an emotional 
thrill ride. It’s great weeping 
material when real dads kiss 
real daughters goodbye at the altar or 
when childless couples are handed a 
baby by a birth mother. And then there’s 
the encouragement of seeing commit- 
ment-friendly men, who well up more of- 
ten than their female companions. (Says 
Pie Town Productions’ Joan O'Connor, 
who is single, of her work as one of the 
producers of Baby: “It has given me some 
hope.”) 

Formerly known as the Learning 
Channel, TLC wasn’t always this intu- 
itive. Before Discovery Communica- 
tions acquired it in 1991, the channel’s 


more scintillating programs included | This is happy TV.” 
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an IRS-sponsored instructional called 
The Subject Is Taxes and the crafts- 
oriented Sew What's New. Translating 
its pedagogical mission into warmer, 
fuzzier, but still informative reality fare 
for women fell to daytime-program- 
ming chief Chuck Gingold, who had 
worked at Lifetime and had noticed the 
huge success of shows about weddings 
like that of Prince Andrew and Sarah 
Ferguson. With heightened competi- 


tion for the women’s market, voy- 
eurism at a premium and a fragmented 
culture shorter than ever on rituals, 
Gingold’s mid-five-figure-budget shows 
may be the harbinger of a trend. 

The shows are working for TLC— 
whose daytime, toll-free, direct-response 
ads have been replaced by commercials 
from Wal-Mart and Sony. So assuming 
the more suspenseful Dating continues to 
perform, can tearful bat mitzvahs and con- 
firmations be far behind? Gingold won't 
say, but he does drive one point home. 
“You won't be seeing divorces or funerals. 
~ By Harriet Barovick 
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Susan Stromams new dance-theater piece 
is kicking the dust off a tired old Broadway 


By TERRY TEACHOUT 


N THE ’60S, BROADWAY AND MUSICAL 

comedy were all but synonymous. Of 

late, though, the Great White Way 

has become a neon-lit recycling bin 
for tributes (Fosse), revivals (Annie Get 
Your Gun, Cabaret), retread movies 
(Footloose) and British imports that 
were creatively dead on arrival (any An- 
drew Lloyd Webber show). Yes, Stephen 
Sondheim still strikes sparks, while a few 
up-and-comers, especially Adam Guet- 
tel (Floyd Collins), show signs of vibrant 
life. But it’s long past time for some- 
thing really fresh. Contact, the exhilarat- 
ing dance play by choreographer Susan 
Stroman and writer John Weidman that 
opened last week at Manhattan’s Lin- 
coln Center, is just what the play doctor 
ordered. 

Contact consists of three spoken one- 
act dramas—Stroman calls them short sto- 
ries—performed by dancer-actors and ac- 
companied by a delectably eclectic 
jukebox of recordings by everybody from 
Benny Goodman and Stephane Grappelli 
to Robert Palmer and the Squirrel Nut 
Zippers. Nobody onstage sings a note. In 
Swinging, Fragonard’s 1767 painting of an 
aristocratic young lady (Stephanie Mi- 
chels) frolicking in a forest glade becomes 
areal-life ménage a trois even kinkier than 
it looks. Did You Move?, set in an Italian 
restaurant in Queens circa 1954, is a bit- 
tersweet vignette about an unhappy 
housewife (Karen Ziemba) who takes 
refuge in increasingly wild fantasies of life 
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as a ballerina. Contact, the finale, shows 
what happens when a despondent adver- 
tising man (Boyd Gaines) botches a 
suicide attempt, wanders into a swing- 
dancing joint and lays eyes on a mysterious 
dish dressed in yellow (Deborah Yates). 
All this may sound implausible on 
paper—how can you have a musical 
without singers?—but the results are 
magical, especially when seen on the 
three-quarter-round stage of a theater so 
intimate that you can look every per- 
former right in the eye. “We use real 
theater dancers, Broadway dancers, be- 
cause they're such strong actors,” Stro- 
man explains. “It’s almost like a dance 
company and an acting company coming 
together.” The feel is that of a trio of ex- 
quisitely tooled MGM-style production 





STROMAN: The choreographer, center, between Ziemba 
and MacGillvray, says, “I have a million stories to tell” 
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SHE'S SMOKIN’: Housewife Ziemba takes 
a waiter (David MacGillvray) for a ride 
numbers, but updated (Fred Astaire didn’t 
use the F word in The Band Wagon) and 
given emotional weight. Each playlet is 
peopled with lonely hearts longing to 
reach out to someone, and when they fi- 
nally touch, your own heart will do all the 
singing necessary. 

The most affecting performance is 
that of Ziemba, a hugely admired Broad- 


| way veteran whose face, a clown’s mask 


of quiet desperation, suddenly dissolves 
into maniacal glee as she hears music in 
her head, grabs the headwaiter and pulls 
him into a clinch. The happiest surprise 
is Yates, a svelte ex-Rockette with legs 
that could make an archbishop sweat. 
But all the pistons in this engine stroke 
in the right order, and while you won't 
recognize any of the names unless 
you're a theater buff, their collective 
star quality is unquestionable. 

In the end, the true star of the show 
is Stroman. Broadway discovered her in 
1992 with Crazy for You, the all-Gersh- 
win musical whose fast-moving, plot-dri- 
ven choreography won her a well- 
deserved Tony (and which, doubtless not 
by coincidence, will be telecast Oct. 20 
on pss in a revival by the Paper Mill 
Playhouse). But Contact may be the ve- 
hicle that finally gives her the name- 
above-the-title standing of a Bob Fosse 
or Jerome Robbins. Whether crafting a 
wicked ballet parody or a jet-propelled 
swing-dance version of Sing, Sing, Sing, 
she knows how to bring every square 
inch of a stage to fizzing, finger-popping 
life. Working in tandem with Weidman, 
her equally celebrated collaborator (his 
third musical with Sondheim, Wise Guys, 
opens later this season), she uses dance 
to plumb the deepest desires—with the 
lightest of touches. 

In recent weeks, Stroman, a native 
of Wilmington, Del., who 
is cheerfully coy about her 
age (“You can say that I 
feel and look 33”), has tak- 
en on the becoming flush 
of a woman who wonders 
if she might possibly have 
a smash hit on her hands. 
“I love stories,” she says. 
“I have a million stories 
to tell. If Lincoln Cen- 
ter right now said to me, 
‘Do a Contact 2,’ I could, 
absolutely.” It’s a lovely 
idea, but there’s one catch: 
Contact 1 may be mo- 
nopolizing the Newhouse 
Theater well into the next 
millennium. i) 
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( _— furoate monohydrate) 
Nasal Spray, 50 mcg* 
FOR INTRANASAL USE ONLY 

“calculated on the anhydrous basis 


BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE NASONEX Nasal Spray, Ll Facing svar nanan epee 


ment of the nasal symptoms of rhinitis and the treatment of the nasal symptoms of 
perennial allergic rhinitis, in adults and children 12 years of age and older. In patients with a known 
seasonal of seasonal allergic rhinitis, initiation of 


allergen that precipitates symptoms , prophytans, 
ee 50 meg is recommended 2 to 4 weeks prior to the anticipated start of the 


CONTRAINDICATIONS Hypersensitivity to any of the ingredients of this preparation contraindicates 
its use. 


Corticosteroid with a topical corticosteroid can be accom- 


topical 
This is particularly important 
where too rapid a decrease in systemic dosing may cause a severe exacerbation of their 


symptoms. 
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inctuding very rare cases of acneiform lesions, Cushingoid features. If such 
Changes occur, topical corticosteroids should be discontinued slowly, consistent with procedures 
for discontinuing oral steroid therapy 


Persons who are on drugs which suppress the immune system are more susceptible to infections 
than healthy individuals, Chickenpox and measies, for example, can have a more serious or even fatal 
Course in nonimmune children or adults on corticosteroids. In such children or adults who have not had 


or systemic therapy instituted, if needed. 
Nasal corticosteroids should be used with caution, if at all, in patients with active or quiescent tubercu- 
lous infection of the respiratory tract, or in untreated fungal, bacterial, systemic viral infections, or ocular 
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200 mog/day, intraocular measurements and slit lamp 

from baseline was noted in the mean intraocular for the 141 NASONEX-treated 
patients in the 12-week study, as compared with 141 placebo-treated individual NASONEX- 


When nasal 
loa ae porns p Sloe ohegearag pre fp tenses occur, NASONEX Nasal 
50 meg should be discontinued slowly, consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral 


therapy. 

Information for Patients: Patients being treated with NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 meg should be given 

the following information and instructions. This information is intended to aid in the sate and effective use 
of this medication. It is not a disclosure of all intended or possible adverse effects. Patients should use 
NASONEX Nasal Spray, pod Lok pated rosrany epeengeeproenver no ce regu- 
n Of allergic rhinitis has been shown to occur within 11 hours atter 
the first dose based on one single-dose, parallel-group study of patients in an outdoor “park” setting (park 
Study) and one environmental exposure unit (EEU) study and within 2 days after the first dose in two ran- 
domized, double-blind. parallel-group seasonal rhinitis studies. Maximum ben- 
etit is usually achieved within 1 to 2 weeks after initiation of dosing. Patients should take the medication 
as directed and should not increase the prescribed dosage by using it more than once a day in an attempt 


Condition worsens, To assure proper use of this nasal spray, and to attain maximum patents 
should read and follow the accompanying 's Instructions for 

Patients should be cautioned not to spray NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 mog into the eyes. 

Persons who are on imi doses of corticosteroids warned to avoid expo- 
sure to chickenpox or measies, and patents should also be advised that if they are exposed, medical 
advice should be sought without 


delay. 
Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: In Sprague Dawley rats, mometasone furoate 
no increase in the incidence of tumors at an inhalation dose of 
67 meg/kg (approximately 3 times the maximum daily intranasal dose in adults on a 
mogim’ basis). In Swiss CD-1 mice, mometasone furoate demonstrated no statistically significant 
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pasa brent eye ered gi opting tsa aga Mometasone furoate also did not induce 


fertility in rats was not produced by subcu- 


in adults on a mog/m’ basis). 
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Pregnancy: Jeratogenic Mometasone furoate caused cleft palate in 
mice at subcutaneous doses of 60 and 180 mog/kg, (approximately 2 and 4 times the maximum recom- 
mended daily intranasal dose in adults on a mog/m’ basis, survival was reduced 
in the 180 group. The 


mbilical hernia, cleft palate, and delayed ossification at a topi- 
30 times the maximum recommended daily intranasal dose 
in adults on a mog/m’ basis). peli es tad gsr moree Ayden cheney bier proeaane 
intranasal dose in adults on a meg/m’ basis), microphthalmia, umbilical hernias, and delayed ossification 
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In these teratogenicity studies, there were also reductions in maternal body weight gain and effects on 


fetal growth (lower fetal body and/or delayed ossification) in mice (60 and 180 mog/kg), rabbits 
(150 mog/kg), and rats (600 ). 
In an oral teratology in rabbits, at 700 


(approximately 70 times the maximum recom- 
fesorptions 


id production 
dose and many will not 


Nonteratogenic Effects: Hypoadrenalism may occur in infants born to women receiving corticosteroids 
during pregnancy. Such infants should be carefully monitored. 

‘Nursing Mothers: !t is not known it mometasone furoate is excreted in hurnan milk. Because other cor- 
ticosteroids are excreted in human milk, caution should be used when NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 meg is 
administered to nursing women. 

Pediatric Use: Safety and eftectiveness in children less than 12 years ot age have not been established. 

Geriatric Use: DA of S00 pecs mace DA Yours Cte Las Songs OF 22 0) ie Sees oe 
with NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 meg for up to 3 months, The reactions reported in this population 
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ADVERSE REACTIONS _ in controlled US and Intemational clinical studies, a total of 3210 patients recerved 
treatment with NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 mcg at doses of 50 to 800 mcg’day. The majority of patients 
in = 2103) were treated with 200 mcg/day. A total of 350 patients have been treated for 1 year or longer 

overall incidence of adverse events for patients treated with NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 mcg was com- 
parable to patients treated with the vehicle placebo, Also, adverse events did not differ significantly based 
Of age, Sex, OF race. 

Three percent of patients in clinical trials discontinued treatment because of adverse events; this rate 
was similar for the vehicle and active comparators, 

All adverse events reported by 5% or more of patients (regardless of relationship to treatment) who 
received NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 meg 200 mog/day in clinical trails, and that were more common wath 
NASONEX Nasal Spray, 50 meg than placebo, are displayed in the table below. 

ADVERSE EVENTS FROM CONTROLLED CLINICAL TRIALS IN SEASONAL ALLERGIC AND PERENNIAL 


(PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING) 


NASONEX 
NASAL SPRAY, 50 meg VEHICLE 
200 meg PLACEBO 
(N= 2103) (N = 1671) 
Headache 26 22 
Viral Infection “4 "1 
Pharyngitis 12 10 
Epistaxis/Blood-Tinged Mucus L, . 
Upper Respiratory Tract infection 6 2 
Dysmenorrhea 5 3 
Musculoskeletal Pain 5 3 
Sinusitis 5 3 


Other adverse events which occurred in less than 5% but greater than or equal to 2% of mometasone- 
treated patients (regardless of relationship to treatment), and more frequently than in the placebo group 
included: arthralgia, bronchitis, chest pain, » Oi 


symptoms, myalgia, nausea, and rhinitis. 
Rare cases of nasal ulcers and nasal and oral candidiasis were also reported in patients treated with 
aspirating 50 meg, primarily in patients treated for longer than 4 weeks. 
In postmarketing surveillance of this product, cases of nasal burning and irritation and rare cases of 
nasal septal perforation have been reported. 


OVERDOSAGE There are no data available on the effects of acute or chronic overdosage with NASONEX 
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1. BMW 

You, the car and the ultimate 
driving experience...It's a 
great thing! 

1-800-334-4BMW 
www.bmwusa.com 


2. GMAC 

Experts on financing or leas- 
ing a new GM car or truck 
1-800-32-SMART 
www.gmacfs.com 
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5. American Express 

Small Business Services 
1-800-SUCCESS 
www.americanexpress.com 


6. American Power Conversion 
Worldwide leader in the 
designing, manufacturing and 
marketing of power protec- 
tion and management solu- 
tions for Nonstop Networking 
800-890-4272, ext. 8737 
www.apcc.com 






@ Hewlett Packard Pavilion 
Home PCs 
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ng loss 
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14. Ryder Transportation 
Services 
www.ryder.com 


15. Three Springs 

Adolescent Programs 
Helping troubled children dis- 
cover lasting solutions 
1-888-758-4356 
www.threesprings.com 
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16. Allergan, Inc. 

Diagnosed with cataracts? 
Get a free brochure about 
your options, including the 
ARRAY multifocal lens 
www.arraylens.com 


17. America’s Pharmaceutical 
Companies 
www. phrma.org 


18. American College of 
Surgeons 

Free brochure about retain- 

ing your right to Patient 


Choice as well as other impor- 
Surgical 


tant information on 
Care 


www. facs.org 
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19. AeroMexico 
www.aeromexico.com 


@ Hilton Hotels 

For more information or to 
make reservations at over 500 
locations worldwide 

www. hilton.com 


20. Free Missouri Travel Kit 
Includes map, travel guide and 
events calendar. From music 
shows to outdoor adventures 
family attractions to historical 
sites, vacation in Missouri— 
Where the Rivers Run 
1-800-810-5500, ext. 228 


21. New Mexico Department 
of Tourism 

1-800-SEE NEW MEX 

(1-800-733-6396) ext. 9423 
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“America’s Desert  Play- 

ground” Free Visitors Guide & 
servations 

1-800-347-7746 

www.palm-springs.org/09 
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1-800-635-4803 
www.visitpensacolabeach.com 


24. St. Petersburg/Clearwater 
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1-877-FL-BEACH 
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25. Brandywine Communities 
1-800-826-6069 

www. brandywinecommunities.com 
www. lifetimevacation.com 


26. Continuing Care 
Accreditation Commission 
CCAC: The mark of quality for 
retirement communities 
202-783-7286 (operator TG) 
www.ccaconline.org 


27. Jacobsen Homes 

Free 32-page guide to 
Florida's Finest Manufactured 
Home Communities 
1-800-843-1559 
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guide 

1-800-350-3323 
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www.robson.com 
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Saluting Stan Freberg, 
whose satire still shines 
By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


MAHA! LASTS ONLY 6% MINUTES, BUT 
on radio it must have sounded like 
forever. A spoof of Oklahoma!- 
style Broadway musicals, it fea- 
tures an overture, a story and three orig- 
inal, fully orchestrated songs, including 
one in which a chorus of townsfolk im- 
plores the “Omaha moon” not to shine 
on Council Bluffs. Only in the last 
minute does the reason for this lavish 
parody become apparent. Omaha, Neb., 
it seems, is the hometown of Butter-Nut 
Coffee. Omaha! is a commercial. 

In the 1950s, when the hard sell was 
hard to avoid, Stan Freberg came along 
to show Madison Avenue that the com- 
mercial could be a miniature work of 
art—and sometimes of daring. Freberg 
pitched Meadowgold milk in the style of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, hawked Pitts- 
burgh paints with a takeoff on Moby 
Dick, and decked out Ann Miller with a 
Busby Berkeley chorus line to trumpet 
Heinz’s Great American Soups. He 
produced radio ads for the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment to end the Vietnam 
War and, perhaps even gutsier, per- 
suaded Pacific Airlines to let him do a 
series of ads poking fun at how people 
are afraid to fly. 

A chance to hear all these com- 
mercials collected for the first 
time is one reason to hail the 
new boxed set of Freberg’s 
work from Rhino Records. But 
that’s only part of the delight await- 
ing both fans and nonfans of Freberg, 
who has as much claim as anyone to 
the title of Great American Satirist. 

The son of a Baptist minister, Fre- 
berg grew up in South Pasadena, Calif., 
and got into radio right out of high school. 
After doing cartoon voiceovers and help- 


ing create the kids’ TV series Time for | 


Beany, Freberg scored his first big suc- 
cess with the 1951 comedy record John & 


Marsha, in which all the heartache and | 


melodrama of soap operas were distilled 
into a two-minute dialogue made up of 
just two words: John and Marsha. 


The record was a Top 40 hit and 
launched Freberg on a burst of satiric in- 


spiration. He shadowed the pop-music 
hits of the day with his own meticulous- 
ly crafted parodies. Doing most of the 
voices himself, Freberg skewered the 
schmaltzy Johnnie Ray and the early 
Elvis, made fun of gabby folk singers 
(Rock Island Line) and Harry Belafonte’s 
calypso shout (Banana Boat). Freberg’s 
parodies were notable not just for their 
dead-on mimicry but also for the sophis- 





| tication of their musical commentary. A | 


jazz lover, Freberg fought a rearguard 
action against rock ‘n’ roll, 
which he considered undis- 
ciplined and musically 
simplistic. Only Freberg 
would have had the 
RADIO DAYS: 
Taking on rock 
‘n’ roll, Ben 
Franklin—and 
Madison 
Avenue too 
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= PARODIST: His comic 

2 records hit the Top 40 
: idea to satirize the 
* Platters’ Great Pre- 
> tender by focusing on 
* the hipster studio pi- 
anist who's forced to 
play the boring “clink 
clink clink” accompa- 
niment. His critique 
of mush-mouthed rock 
‘n’ roll culminated in 
1960 with The Old 
Payola Roll Blues, in 
which Freberg takes 
on the whole ethos 
of rock and dismisses 
it as a fad that will 
pass once payola 
ends, Satirists can be 
wrong too. 

Freberg was an 
enormously talented 
composer whose intri- 
cate rhymes and un- 
canny ear for song 
styles would have 
made him a Tin Pan 
Alley success even without the satire. On 
his great United States of America album, 
Freberg portrayed Ben Franklin as a 
prickly conservative who balked at sign- 
ing Tom Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The two founding fathers sing 
a number that includes this exchange: 

Jefferson: You're so skittish/ Who 
possibly could care/ If you do? 

Franklin: The Un-British/ Activities 
Committee/ That’s who. 

American history, post-McCarthy era 
political comment and deft lyric writing 
all tied up with a neat satiric bow. 

Freberg’s parodies continue to 
gleam even as their subjects fade into 
history. Arthur Godfrey, the hugely pop- 
ular star of 1950s TV, was the target of a 
1953 Freberg cut, never before released 
but included in the boxed set. Godfrey 
may be all but forgotten, but Freberg’s 
gag about his obsequious sidekick, who 
answers every comment with a knee- 
jerk “That’s right, Arthur,” sums up a 
century of show-biz sycophancy. 

Freberg—who at 73 is living in Los 
Angeles and still does a syndicated ra- 
dio show—likes to recall that St. George 

and the Dragonet, his chart-topping 
parody of Dragnet, was a big hit in 
Australia even before the TV show 
was seen there. Later, when it finally 
arrived, an Aussie fan came up to 
Freberg and marveled, “Somebody 

| has gone and built a whole TV show 
around your record!” For a satirist, 
that’s the Academy Award. 8 
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The following are the lucky winners 
for August 1999: 

Mr Ron Breeden, Birmingham, United Kingdom 
Ms Kim (Sun) Sun-Duck, Almaty, Kazakhstan 
Kriangsak Phanthunavanich, Bangkok, Thailand 
Mr Blaesi Steve, Bevilard, Switzerland. Mr Brown, 
Fremantle, Australia, Mr W. Davidson, Dungowan, 
Australia. Mrs Wong Lan Tseung Ng Pay Ling, 
Beau Bassin, Mauritius. Mr Irvine Hector, London, 
UK. Mr Geoffrey Gomeze, Perth, Australia. Ms 
A. Hesketh, Manchester, UK. Ms Eva Suganea 
Jakarta, Indonesia. Ms Sharma, Brisbane 
Australia. Mr Greg | Allen, Idaho, USA. Mr James 
Antony, Brisbane, Australia. Ms E Mitchell, Perth, 
Australia, Ms Druitt L M, City Beach, Australia. 
Ms Parila P Suru, Sharjah, UAE. Ms Mary Frances 
Odom, Dallas, USA. Ms Wistawati, Depok Loma, 
Indonesia. Mr Hideaki Tanaka, Tokyo, Japan. Mr 
Humanmotamedi-Nazari, Sundbyberg, Sweden 
Ms Wandi Hugues, Frenkendorf, Switzerland 
Mr Dermot Brosnan, Queensland, Australia 
Mr Michael McPherson, Loughborough, UK 
Ms Jennifer Tham, Sidoarjo, Indonesia. Mr Ng 
Seng Cheung, Kedah, Malaysia. Mr Sohan 
Wijeyesakere, Colombo, Sri Lanka. Mr Noman H 
Millwala, Chennai, Indio. Ms L Russell, Netherby, 
Australia. Ms Lyn Adrian, Adelaide, Australia 
Mrs R Corbett, Adelaide, Australia 


You too could be a lucky winner if you visit 
Singapore anytime from June 1999 to August 
2000 when you participate in our Once In A 
Millennium promotion. 


For more information, contact the Singapore 
Tourism Board at 1 800 944 8778 or visit 
our website at www.millennia-mania.com 


Singapore es 
Millennia4Ant4 


Organised by: Singapore Tourism Board 
Official Airline and Prize Sponsor: 
Singapore Airlines Prize Sponsors: Four Seasons 
Hotel Singapore, Grand Hyatt Singapore, Hotel 


InterContinental Singapore, Stor Cruises and Tangs 
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Humming Along 
With Nabokov 


A novel escapes litigation to 
tell another story of Lolita 


“Name?” 

“Lo-lee-tah.” She spoke her name 
like a steam radiator with consonants. 

“Last name?” 

“Lolita Rooney-Burton-Winn- 
Fortensky-Guccioni,” she said, omit- 
ting a few names for time and adding 
a few to jazz it up. 


HIS LOVELY, LILTING PARODY, STEVE 
Martin’s “Lolita at Fifty,” suggests 

one way to approach the menacing 
legend of Vladimir Nabokov’s great 
novel. In six pages Martin deftly sketches 
a woman who has known and used her al- 
lure for so long—ever since she was ll and 
met Humbert Humbert—that it has be- 
come her career, a real-life 
variation on the novel, her 
own definition of Loliteracy. 
As it approaches 50 (Na- 
bokov finished the novel in 
1953), Lolita remains a bril- 
liant book, a wonderland of 
language and longing, with? 
an undiminished capacity to 


enthrall, outrage and pro- yNDERCOVER: Remove the 





LO-BALLING: Pera fails on 
gossip as well as style 
had to fight many obscenity 
battles when the book was 
published. Now a deriva- 
tive novel, Lo’s Diary (Fox- 
rock; 292 pages; $22.95), 
by the Italian essayist and 
translator Pia Pera, has 
been issued—after the set- 
tling of a lawsuit brought by 
Nabokov’s son Dimitri. He 
insisted that he be allowed 
to write a preface to the 
book and that 5% of its prof- 
its go to the International 
Pen Club. Deal. 

Lo’s Diary, translated by 
Ann Goldstein, purports to 
be an on-the-spot account of 
the sad tryst of a girl and her 
stepfather—the “real” story 
behind Humbert’s besotted 
ravings in a book titled Loli- 
ta. We are told that Dolores 
(“Lolita”) Maze (not Haze) 
met Humbert Guibert (not 
Humbert) in the home of 
her mother Isabel (not 
Charlotte); that Humbert 
took a fancy to Lo; that he 
married the mother to get to 
the daughter; that on the 
mother’s death, Hum and 
Lo took to the open road, fit- 
fully pursued by the girl's 
true love, playwright Gerry 
Sue Filthy (not Clare Quilty), for whom 
she ultimately abandoned Hum. 

Of course, this too is fiction: a tribute 
to and ripoff of Nabokov. Pera gives Loa 


wanwe Awuar 


younger brother, who died in a freak ac- 


cident (tornado, live wire), and a linger- 
ing devotion to her dead dad, for whom 
Humbert is a sexier surrogate. Lo re- 
cords scenes of innocent sapphic frol- 
ics, moviegoing (It’s a Wonderful Life is 
about “how everything turns out right be- 
cause the father didn’t die after all”) and 
quarrels with her bossy, desperate mom. 
In an age of concern for a child’s in- 
nocence, Pera might have underlined 
the corruptive nature of a man’s lust for 
a girl on the cusp of pubescence. Instead, 
her Lo is the aggressor, 

the seducer and, even- 
tually, the dismisser. “I’m 
going to get this Hum- 
bert for myself,” she tells 
her diary. She instructs 
him in the finer points 

j of sex play. And when 
“Hummie-Dummie” de- 
volves into a nagging 


voke litigation. Nabokov jacket to find the “true” Lo ~Mama Humbert,” she 
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THE TRUE AUTHOR: Nabokov, creator of 
the people and the plot Pera scavenges 


leaves with Filthy—after giving the 
drugged Hum a goodbye sodomizing 
with the pen he’d used for his own diary. 
There are only two reasons for such a 
book: gossip and style. Lo’s Diary fails 
both ways. It would be nice to read of Lo’s 
nasty times with Filthy, but per Pera, the 
pair never had sex, and he didn’t force her 
to make stag films, as Humbert had said. 
The real problem, though, is in the narra- 
tive voice. In Lolita, Humbert, an educat- 
ed European, could wax satyric in lan- 
guage as elaborate as any poet's or 
pedant’s. Lo, 1) when the tale begins, and 
no scholar, must be limited in word pow- 
er and storytelling skills. Yet the book’s 
prose style, while undistinguished, is far 
too precocious and knowing for even the 
brightest kid. Lo could no more have writ- 
ten Lo’s Diary than Harry Potter could 
have written the Harry Potter books. 
Without question, Lo’s Diary should 
be published. But it needn’t be read. This 
slip of a thing never emerges from the shad- 
ows that tower over it: those of Humbert— 
that predatory wretch condemned to sing 
so beautifully of his sin—and his grand, 
glowering creator. It will have utility only 
if it leads readers back to the immortal 
original. Choir, please turn to page 9 of 
The Annotated Lolita. All together now: 
“Lolita, light of my life, fire of my loins. 
My sin, my soul...” | —By Richard Corliss 
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writers for TIME, 
next week publishes 
his own second novel, 
Thumbsucker (Broad- 
way Books; 300 pages; 
$14), a funny and en- 
gaging portrait of Justin 

Cobb, an insightful Minnesota 
teenager whose view of the world is 
shaped by a lively, eccentric family 
and a hard-to-shake fondness for, 
yes, thumb sucking. 
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Stuttering 
Didn’t Keep 
Her Grounded. 











Annie Glenn, wife of astronaut John Glenn, 

was grounded for years by a stuttering problem. 
Speech therapy and hard work turned it around. 
Today she speaks with confidence, 







grace, and strength. 






For more information on what you can do about stuttering, 
write or call us toll-free. 










STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION 
a OF AMERICA 









4 Nonprofit Organization 
Since 1947—Helping Those Who Stutter 


www.stutterSFA.org « stutterevantek.net 


1-800-992-9392 
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Pay His Honor 


Scott Turow’s latest takes 
aim at jurist imprudence 


—— THE LAW GRINDS SLOWLY, 
but if you still believe it 
grinds fine, either you 
have been blessed with 
an unlitigious life or you 
are not yet familiar with 
the novels of Scott Turow, 
the practicing Chicago at- 
torney who has managed 
to find the time to write half 
a dozen books, including the 
best sellers Presumed Innocent and The 
Burden of Proof. 

Personal Injuries (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; 403 pages; $27) is Turow’s latest 
reminder that Justice is not necessarily a 
blindfolded matron holding aloft a set of 
balanced scales. She, or more likely he, is 
often peeking and open to tempting of- 
fers. “The bribery of judges is eternal,” 
Turow gently instructs us. “At common 
law, before there were statutes and 
codes, the word ‘bribe’ meant only this: a 
benefit conferred to influence a judge.” 

Robbie Feaver (pronounced favor) 
practices common law—the more com- 
mon the better. Both cynic and self- 
deluding romantic, Feaver is Turow’s 
most expansive creation. He has the 
needy personality of a Saul Bellow big 
shot and the clever mouth of an Elmore 
Leonard punk. Both traits come in 
handy when Feaver is arrested for pay- 
ing off judges and decides (in about a 
minute and a half) that rather than go to 
prison, he will accept the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s deal and help cage the errant 
magistrates. 

The setting is Turow’s fictional Kin- 
dle County, the by now palpable Mid- 
western arena of his previous best sellers 
and, fairly transparently, Turow’s home 
turf of Cook County, Ill. For proper dis- 
tancing, Robbie’s outlandish tale is 
narrated with understated sympathy by 
his lawyer, a squeaky-clean member of 
the bar who is named after his distin- 
guished ancestor, the colonial Virginian 
George Mason. Robbie's foil is Evon 
Miller, the latest iteration of one of page 
and screen’s most popular new types: the 
female FBI agent. 

It’s a match made in Hollywood 
heaven. Robbie, the irrepressible con 
man, vs. Evon (her cover name), a re- 
pressed Mormon with an Olympic 
bronze medal. In what sport? Don’t ask. 
Turow seeds his story with delayed dis- 
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At Deutsche Bank our focus is on 
supplying our clients with customized 
forward-looking solutions. Fresh ideas 
that create competitive advantage. 
Because we encourage and promote 
Original thinking, our people excel at 
innovative problem solving. 


Fresh ideas that deliver creative 
solutions - another reason why 
Deutsche Bank is leading to results.’ 


Deutsche Bank 
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closures and surprises, including an in- 
spired variation on one of dramaturgy’s 
soundest rules: if you show a dangerous 
implement in the first act, it must be 
used in the last. 

The plentiful action consists largely of 
Robbie, wired and miked like a walking 
Radio Shack, attempting to bribe judges 
while antsy G-men tape the seductions 
from parked vans. The distinguished tar- 
gets come from all walks of life and can be 
sympathetic inversions of stereotypes. 
Judge Barnett Skolnick is an elderly, good- 
natured dimwit who spouts stage Yiddish. 
Sherman Crowthers is a massively built 
black jurist who paralyzes attorneys with 
his battering intelligence. Exaggerated 
characters? Yes. Caricatures? Never. 








Denzel Washingtor 


Put this card in the hands of a child and there'll 
be no room for a gun. A needle. Or a knife. 





It’s only a piece of paper, but that 


TUROW: Exploring the space between 


legal rules and reality’s messy urgency ittle membership card has helped \ 
Likewise, Robbie and Evon ex- keep millions of kids off drugs, out of 

change barrages of zingers but are not a 

comedy team. When the maverick and gangs and in school. To learn how 

the dutiful agent eventually come to- you can help the Boys & Girls Clubs 

gether, the banter deepens into a re- you can help the Boys & Girls Clubs 

vealing meeting of minds. Evon discov- call: 1-800-854-Club. 


ers her true nature, and Robbie stows 
his masks and confesses that he is terri- 
fied of waking up and not knowing who 
he is, BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 

Exploring the space between legal 
necessity and reality’s messy urgency is 


a Turow specialty. Street savvy and ae 
emotionally rich, Personal Injuries goes | The Positive Place For Kids 
further than his earlier novels in ex- 


plaining why he splits his time between 
satisfying clients and pleasing readers. 
In law there must be a deal or a judg- 
ment. In literature the jury can be hung 
thoughtfully between matters of head 
and heart. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Call today and send 
your friends and family 
a millennium gift 
they'll enjoy well past 
midnight — at 63%* 

off cover price to you! 
And with each paid gift, 
we'll send you a TIME 
Luminous Watch - 
fashioned with unisex 
sizing, leather-lined 
band, and light-up face 
— yours FREE! 


cover price. timt 


1-800-633-0900 














| samples the strangest 


HUMAN CLAY Creed Scott Stapp, front 
man for the Florida band Creed, 
sounds like Eddie Vedder, front man 
for the Seattle band Pearl Jam, reincar- 





nated. Which would be fine except that | 
Vedder isn’t dead, so Stapp’s vocal style 
comes across as a sort of ripoff. Still, 
Creed has its fans: the band’s first al- 
bum, My Own Prison, sold nearly 4 mil- 
lion copies. Its new CD, like Prison, fea- 
tures pile-driving hard rock and lyrics 
about spiritual longing. A few songs are 
agreeable in a middle-of-the-road sort of 
way. But that road is about as well traveled 
as 1-95. By Christopher John Farley 


WASTELAND, ABC, Thursdays, 9 p.m. E.T. 
You could base a drinking game on how 
many times someone makes a sweeping 
generational statement in this post- 
college soap from Kevin Williamson 
(Dawson’s Creek). Dawnie (Marisa 
: Coughlin) is writ- 
2 ing her anthropol- 
: ogy thesis on the 
= “second coming of 
age” of her “lost” 
8 demograph—sor- 
ry, “generation” — 
and the ensemble 
illustrates it, suf- 
fering romantic 
and career woes 
and showing how 
sad it is to be 
young and gorgeous in the city. Remi- 
niscent of Melrose Place’s earnest, un- 
fortunate first season, Wasteland 
adopts Dawson’s chatty self-awareness 
but lacks its flashes of sweetness and 
magic. —By James Poniewozik 


LOUIS THEROUX’S WEIRD WEEKENDS, 
Bravo, Fridays, 8 p.m. E.T. In the 19th 
century Alexis de Tocqueville journeyed 
to America and thought he had the 
young nation figured out. But Tocque- 
ville never tried out for a porno film. In 
this documentary series, English-raised 
Louis Theroux (son of novelist Paul) 
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fruits of freedom, 
from pitching info- 
mercials to breaking 
bread with right- 
wing survivalists. This 
sort of participational 
filmmaking can be- 
come cute or self-sat- 
isfied, but Theroux 
maintains a curious, 
never smug attitude, even toward the 





:| most bizarre colonists. J.P 


BOYS DON'T CRY Directed by Kimberly 
Peirce Teena Brandon blew into town, 
stuck a sock in her crotch and said she 
was a guy: Brandon Teena. Who believed 
her? Everyone, especially the lonely girls 
dazzled by the notion of a sweet, sympa- 
thetic man. This true-life Nebraska fable 

M. Butterfly mixed with In Cold Blood 





—proved that love is blind and hate is 
too. Boys Don't Cry, a fiction film, under 
lines the awkwardness of cowgirl court- 
ship as Brandon (Hilary Swank) and best 
friend Lana (Chloé Sevigny) probe for 
each other’s guilty secrets. But the movie 
lets down the material. It’s too cool: all at- 
titude, no sizzle—horror under glass. 
This time, art can’t measure up to real 
life, love and death. —By Richard Corliss 


ALL QUIET ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS 
By Magnus Mills After spending the last 
days of his vacation at a campsite in north- 
ern England, the narrator plans to travel 
to India. First, though, he 
agrees to paint a fence for 
the campground owner in 
exchange for free rent. 
The traveler, who never 
merits a name, really 
must get going, but the 
tasks keep piling up. Be- 
fore long, he’s rebuilding a 
jetty, doing homework for 
the owner's daughter, playing on the 
local pub’s dart team and running the 
town’s milk route. In this creepy, dead- 
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Who helped Alloy Online generate fashion sales from Generation Y? 


& Veni, Vidi, Visa. They came. They saw. They bought. The day OneSoft delivered 


f Alloy Online their interactive commerce site, good things started are] e)elaaliale 
NESOFT Today traffic is up tenfold and sales up 400%. Whether you're a retailer, direct 
i marketer or already into e-commerce, we can help your bottom line too. OneSoft 
THE INTERNET COMMERCE COMPANY 
provides the software that creates online success. And with other partners, we host 
and manage the site, and deliver a complete turnkey operation, including 
fulfillment. So the only thing you'll have to worry about is counting your profits 
What's more, we'll get you up and running in half the standard time: 90 days or 
less. And we'll keep you running because our software is fully scalable. So once you 
start with us, you'll stay with us you grow. Just ask Alloy Online. Or Microsoft 
We're their strategic partner for enterprise e-commerce software. Visit us at 


www.onesoft.com/growth. You'll come. You'll see. You'll like 


For a bigger bottom line. 





Tiger Woods Clinic 


Fred Lind, Cardmember since 1993 
Ready. Aim. Fire. Welcome to the Tiger Woods Clinic, Fred. An event 
open to golfers of all levels, from the truly gifted to the totally 
hopeless. It’s part of the American Express Championship at 
Valderrama. Just put your tickets on the Card and you're eligible. 
For sage advice, helpful pointers, and maybe a little target practice. 





November 1-8, 1999, Valderrama Golf Club, Sotogrande, Spain 2 
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For tickets, call 1-877-WGC-1123 
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pan novel by a nominee for Britain’s 
Booker Prize, nothing much happens 

except that one man slowly, painlessly, 
surrenders his life. —By Nadya Labi 


THE DANGEROUS HUSBAND By Jane 
Shapiro Those looking for evidence that 
women have passed men on the evolu- 
tionary scale need look 

ee no further. The narrator 

of this dark satire is a so- 

phisticated, self-aware 

seg"? photographer who, at 40, 

‘ meets the perfect man: a 
charming, wealthy novel- 
ist. Shortly after their 
marriage, though, she 
finds he has turned into 
an oaf, banging around the 
house like a bull, routinely inflicting ac- 
cidental injury. He never comes into fo- 
cus, but the anger he arouses in his wife 
is all too clear. —By Elizabeth L. Bland 





AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: A CENTURY 
OF IMAGES pss, Oct. 13 Instead of the 
usual parade of great photographers, this 
is more the story of pictures themselves, 
how they conquered the world and filled 
every last inch of psychic space. It travels 
from the Kodak Brownie, the memory 
toy that let everyone commemorate the 
everyday, to the computer manipula- 
tions that turn pictures into smooth lies. 
This is history that gives more time to 
mass-market phenomena and socially 
concerned work than anything formalist, 
unengaged or inward. So LIFE magazine, 
tabloids and the child-labor photos of 
Lewis Hine are all nicely served. Minor 
White, Garry Winogrand, Diane Arbus 
and William Eggleston rate less than a 
shutter click of mention. That’s not the 
whole picture. -By Richard Lacayo 


SoniPick''— the advanced floss- 
ing device powered by sonic fre- 
quency vibrations that does the 
job quickly, gently and thorough- 








Out Damn Plaque 


PREVENT GUM DISEASE ONCE AND FOR ALL! 


ate to floss? It's awkward. 
H And automatic flossers? 
They're cumbersome, cost a 
bundle and only do half the 
job — removing plaque from 


between the teeth. Introducing | Cleans Deep Into 
| Gum Pockets 





ly. SoniPick removes plaque from 
between teeth and deep from _ 
within the facial and lingual . ‘nawnns Yoo 
pockets where the bacteria ST 
that cause gingivitis and gum disease hide and 
flourish. The patented SoniPick uses a single 
tuft of multiple cleaning filaments (about 25) 
vibrating orbitally at an astounding 18,000- 
strokes-per-minute. The cleaning tuft slips 
easily in between even those really tight 
spots between teeth and gently into gum 
pockets, where it fans out and whisks plaque 
away. No other flossing method can do this! 
Includes three sets of sized cleaning tips — thin, 
medium and thick — for thorough cleaning 
between teeth and all gum surfaces. Also ideal 
for cleaning braces, bridges and dental implants. 
And the best news of all - it's yours for just a 
fraction of the cost of those other automatic 
flossers! Order yours today! $27.95 ($6.95) 
#9162. Includes 30 cleaning tips, stand and 
AA battery. Replacement Cleaning tips (30) 
$72.95 ($2.95) #9170. Buy two Sonipicks 
and Save $15.00! —- $65.85 ($8.95) #9175. 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
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Tools For Living 
Dept. TIMEC751 
P.O. Box 452 
Louisiana, MO 63353 


For more great products shop: www.toolsforliving.com 
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QUESTION: 
In the dark about people 
who are deaf-blind? 


People who can't see or hear can do more than you think. Look at 


Sandra. Deaf as a young child, she started losing her vision at 21 — 
and stopped planning her future. Then, through rehabilitation training, 
she learned skills for regaining her independence. 


Today, Sandra is a hopeful newlywed preparing for a job as a medical 
transcriber. She lives on a university campus with her husband, Scott, who 


is also deaf-blind. He is majoring in computer science and creative writing. 


Maybe you know someone like Sandra or Scott? To learn more about 
your neighbors, co-workers, or classmates who may be deaf-blind, 


call 1-800-255-0411 x275 
Share Helen Keller's Vision 





Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults” 


111 Middle Neck Road, Sands Point, NY 11050 


Regional Offices: 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York, Seattle, Washington, DC 
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Esther Williams, star of screen and 
swimming pool, has a best-selling auto- 
biography, The Million Dollar Mermaid. 


Q. Who's mad at you for the book? 

A. Merv Griffin. He canceled the party 
he was going to throw for me. I could 
forgive Merv anything. When you get 
that round at that age, you suffer enough 
just getting dressed. 

Q. How come all those old bathing suits 
are so dorky-looking? 

A. How old are you? 

Q. I'm 28. 

A. God, all you're looking at is T. and A. 
What the woman has to worry about is 
containment. Thank God for latex. We 
used to have zippers in our bathing suits. 
Q. My God, woman, was there a guy in 
Hollywood you didn’t sleep with? 

A. It wasn’t so many guys. It sounds like 
more because they were so well endowed. 
Q. On page 48, you use the phrases “re- 
markable genitalia,” “extraordinary male 
attributes” and “beautifully equipped.” 

A. Was that Johnny Weissmuller? I have 
to give several speeches in the next few 
months, and I think I have to give proper 
tribute to Johnny. 

Q. You gave him plenty of tribute. I'd like 
a woman to give me a tribute like that. 

A. If you’re going to play Tarzan, be 
Tarzan. And he was. He was a winner. 
Q. Fernando Lamas said he drove to 
parties naked because he didn’t want to 
crease his pants. You think he was really 
just looking for some attention from you? 
A. He never stopped looking for attention. 
When my mother first met him, she said, 
“He has no underwear on.” I said, “What 
are you doing looking there?” And she 
said, “You never outgrow looking, but you 
usually see some underwear.” 

Q. When you meet people, are they 
surprised you're still alive? 

A. It used to be that way. Katharine Hep- 
burn once said to me, “There’s only one 
good thing about talk shows. People get 
to watch you rot.” By Joel Stein 












Iry Iberia’s new Intercontinental Business Class and enjoy a world class experience on a world 
class airline. Discover the sense of privacy Iberia gives you with 52 inches of room between 
your erge ally designed seat and the one in front. Relax in style and made-to 








measure comfort whiling away the time watching films sports or news on your individual 








video sere make a call from your seat or your personal telephone or treat your palate 
to a Mediterranean Cuisine inspired choice of three menus. among many other 
possibili And for a luxuriou travel experience try Iberia’s Gran Clase, a first class 


way to fly. With daily nonstop flights to Madrid from New York. Chic igo and Miami 








and conr ng services to over 95 destinations worldwide, as well as ‘Advantage 
miles wherever you fly Iberia, you'll have no doubt as to why Iberia is today one of 
the lead isiness airlines of the world. For reservations contact your travel 
igent i Iberia Airlines at 1-800 ?-4642. or visit w iberia.com/ingl: 
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“Moving and inspiring... 
a book that will be treasured.” 


—Publishers Weekly (starred review) 


JANE 
~GOODALL 


BERMAN 








“Exceptional...important...a soul-baring 
exploration...a call to action.” 


“Being with Jane Goodall is like a walk 
with Gandhi.” 


“One of the ten most influential women 
ever.” 


“The Einstein of behavioral sciences.” 
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ACTION 


VACATIONS 


Tired of lying on the beach? Next 
holiday, try something that lasts 











LEND A HELPING HAND Be an ambassador to 
children in Ghana, help spruce up an ancient site 
in Greece, monitor rare birds in Ecuador or teach 
English in China. You'll feel good about yourself. 


LEARN A NEW SKILL With a little planning and at 
reasonable cost, you can perfect your tango, work 

on your yoga, cook up a storm or brush up on your 
French. Vacations may end, but learning need not. 


FULFILL A FANTASY Do something you've always 
wanted to: be a cowboy, drive a steam locomotive 
through the English countryside, go to the North 
Pole or rough it in the forest. Here’s how: 
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Lend a 
Helping Hand 


By EMILY MITCHELL 


Volunteering to help others in faraway 
places is an increasingly popular vacation 
option, in which you can combine your zest 
for travel with the desire to do good. 


Take the Altruism Express 
Nice as it was, Pat Carnright’s cruise to Alas- 
ka two years ago just wasn’t quite enough. 
“Tt’s so much more fun to go and learn about 
a country and the people,” she says. This 
past summer, when she ventured from her 
home near Tacoma, Wash., it was not to 
Rome or Rio but to West Africa, where she 
did as much as six hours’ worth of volunteer 
work each day for three weeks in a village 
named Ho, 50 miles north of Accra, Ghana. 
Under the auspices of the organization 
Cross-Cultural Solutions, Carnright, a part- 
time real estate agent, assisted in a local 
nursery school, reading to children, teach- 
ing them songs, numbers and colors, and 
telling them about life in America. 
Traveling to far-off places to lend a 
helping hand is catching on as an alterna- 
tive to leisure holidays. “It satisfies some 
inner urges that people may not have been 
able to satisfy in their normal life,” says Bill 
MeMillon, the author of Volunteer Vaca- 
tions. This guide to worthy adventuring 
includes some 2,000 projects around the 
world, up from 70 in the first edition 12 
years ago. Back then, McMillon remem- 
bers, “everybody was aghast that anyone 
would work on a vacation.” 
No longer. Even when living conditions 
are spare and amenities few, people find 
‘volunteer vacationing an enriching experi- 
Sence. In Ghana, Carnright, 74, stayed in a 
hostel-style building with seven other vol- 
Eunteers, sharing simple meals of rice and 
achicken or fish and fruit. “It was a healthy 
experience,” she 
says. And not 


BIRD LORE: 


toucanet and blue- 
crowned motmot 
saves lives 


FOREST VIEW?€cuador 
is home toa host of 
exotic avian species 


all that expensive: the $1,850 program fee, 
not including airfare, is tax deductible. 

One of the purposes of Cross-Cultural 
Solutions, which also sends volunteers to 
India and Peru, is to awaken understanding 
of the world’s diversity. On many afternoons 
and evenings, Carnright visited villagers 
in their homes or met with groups curi- 
ous about the U.S. and how it differed 
from Ghana. After her work stint, she 
spent a week in Accra, where a friend 
she had made in the village took her to 
museums, the national park and the 
beach and told her the history of his 
country. Reflecting on a summer vaca- 
tion well spent, Carnright says, “You feel 
like you have accomplished something. 
You open things up for people you work 
with and yourself too.” 


Afternoons on the Beach 


Their accommodations were primitive: 
an air mattress on a concrete floor in a two- 
room school and an outdoor shower with 
only cold water. The work of weeding and 
raking under a blinding blue sky was de- 
manding, but John Krausser, 
63, and his wife Traudi, 59, 
didn’t mind. They were, after | 
all, in the peaceful countryside of 
Greece, and the view of olive groves, 
the craggy Peloponnesian terrain and 
the ocean was spectacular. 

The Kraussers had signed on with 
Service Civil International of Seattle, 
which coordinates work camps in 50 
countries. Since they have a strong inter- | 
est in classical Greek culture, they vol- | 
unteered for two weeks last spring to 
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clear the overgrown site of an ancient 
amphitheater in Mycenae. Occasionally 
turning up pieces of marble in the theater’s 
dusty floor, Traudi held 
them in her hand and 
imagined what the 
place and people 
had been like 
thousands of 
years ago. Weekend 
trips to Delphi and 
Olympia, arranged 
by the Greek cultural 
organization spon- 
soring the work 
camp, were an un- 
expected bonus. 
Using some 
free air miles 
to fly from 





























their home 
in Seattle to Corfu, 
and with the cost of food 
and lodging at the work 
camp only $125 a person, the 
Kraussers spent less than $1,000 
for their two weeks. The Greek 
group leader often sautéed calamari 
for a treat at lunch, which was the main 
meal, and the seven other campers, all in 
their 20s and from Holland, France, Crete 
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and Britain, shared recipes. Everyone ate 
together at a large table under a shade tree 
in front of the little school. When the 
Kraussers weren’t wearing shorts and T 
shirts, they were in swimsuits. After four 
hours’ work under the blazing morning 
sun, they had afternoons free and soon dis- 
covered a beautiful sweeping sand beach 
frequented only by a few local families. 
“This became our favorite spot,” John says, 
“where we would swim, sunbathe and 
read.” Surrounded by all that beauty, who 
wouldn’t put up with an air mattress? 


In the Name of Science 


At dawn on his vacation, Lee Peachey 
climbed a hill in the Ecuadorian cloud for- 
est and unfolded thin nets strung between 
bamboo poles. When birds, often Amazilia 
hummingbirds or gray-breasted wood 
wrens, flew into the nets, he patiently un- 
tangled them and, with sweat pouring 
down his face and into his glasses, carried 
them down a steep path to a work station 
below. There he and his wife Helen or one 
of their three teammates on an Earthwatch 
expedition recorded the birds’ size, type 
and condition, took blood samples and 
made sure they were banded before setting 
them free. At dusk Lee closed the nets and 











took his turn cooking dinner or cleaning | 


up. Then he collapsed, exhausted, in a tent. 
“I wouldn't trade it for anything,” he de- 
clares. “Hard work, but it was marvelous.” 

Helen agrees and says, “It is something 
Special to get that far away from the world.” 
A clinical-research nurse, she exercises 
regularly but had a rough time on the 


rugged, muddy 9-mile trek up to the base | and the NBA. 


— 





camp in the Machalilla National Park of 
coastal Ecuador. It was easier for Lee, a 
biophysicist who at 67 still bikes 30 miles 
round trip every day between their home in 
a Philadelphia suburb and his office at the 
University of Pennsylvania. For their nine 
days, not including airfare, they paid a lit- 
tle less than $1,600, which is partly tax de- 
ductible. “Practicing retirement” is how 
the couple describes this adventure. But 
Helen admits to another motive. “I had just 
turned 60,” she says, “and had to prove to 
myself that I could still do it.” 

And she did, even though she was on 
one of the most rigorous of the more than 
140 Earthwatch research projects this year. 
The Earthwatch Institute, based in Water- 
town, Mass., is a pioneer in enlisting volun- 
teer workers to assist scientists on projects 
from deserts to ocean floors. This year 720 
volunteer teams will go to international and 
U.S. sites, compared with just four when 
Earthwatch was launched in 1971. While 
more than 2,000 scientific papers have re- 
sulted from Earthwatch expeditions, vol- 
unteers for the most part are required only 
to have physical endurance and willing 
hands. Supervised by ecologist Dustin 
Becker, the Peacheys’ team captured and 
recorded some 300 birds and added to the 
store of knowledge about Ecuador’s dwin- 
dling tropical-forest habitat. 


Hooked on Helping 

Working and raising their three daughters 
left Duane and Bettie Peterson little time or 
money for travel—until four years ago, when 
Duane took early retirement from his prod- 
uct-development job for Gillette and Bettie 
quit working as a nurse. “We started think- 
ing about how we've been given a lot out of 
life and wanted to give 
something back,” he says. 
Signing on with Global 
Volunteers, the couple 
from Hudson, Wis., have 
jetted off to places they 
had only dreamed of 
seeing: Costa Rica and 
the South Pacific. Their 
favorite jaunt was to Chi- 
na, where they spent 
three weeks last year 
teaching conversational 
English to college-age 
Chinese students in the 
city of Xian. “We would 
ask them what they 
wanted to talk about, and 
they would listen and try 
to converse,” explains 
Bettie. The first ques- 
tions, she noted, were 
about Michael Jordan 
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Every year Global Volunteers, 
which is based in St. Paul, Minn., sends 
some 1,500 workers to 21 international 
projects ranging from health care, busi- 
ness and community improvement to 
teaching English. Their airfare and the 
cost of $2,095 each are tax deductible. 
“Tt was a wonderful way to experience a 
culture, vs. going as a tourist,” Bettie 
says. On free afternoons and weekends, 
they went sightseeing and enjoyed try- 
ing the local cuisine. Duane, whom 
everyone calls Pete, developed a taste 
for eel with hot pepper. They were invit- 
ed to cook dinner with a Chinese family 
in their home, and were allowed to visit 
the hut of a Taoist monk—a rare privi- 
lege, even for the Chinese. After waiting 
almost a lifetime to travel at all, the Pe- 
tersons now plan to do volunteer vaca- 
tions every year. Says Pete: “We're 
hooked.” —With reporting by Michele 
Donley/Chicago and Anne Moffett/Washington 


Volunteer Vacations by Bill McMillon; 
Chicago Review Press; $16.95 
Cross-Cultural Solutions 
800-380-4777 
www.crossculturalsolutions.org 
Service Civil International 
206-545-6585 

www. sci-ivs.org 

Earthwatch Institute 
800-776-0188 
www.earthwatch.org 

Global Volunteers 
800-487-1074 

www. globalvolunteers.org 





AFRICAN FRIENDS: Carnright's three weeks were well spent 











Learna 
New Skill 


By MEGAN RUTHERFORD 


For your next vacation, think about taking 
a trip that will provide you with a lasting 
souvenir—knowledge and expertise. 


It Takes Two ... 


There was a time when Dr. Ronald Raspa 
and his wife Dr. Maryann Genovese felt 
like hiding on the dance floor. They loved to 
tango and had taken a few lessons over the 
years, but they hadn’t mastered all the 
moves. Then the Goshen, N.Y., couple 
signed on for a 10-day dance tour of Buenos 
Aires, birthplace of the tango. Now there’s 
no need to hide. Says Raspa: “To the un- 
trained eye, we're pretty good.” For as little 
as $2,600, which includes airfare, Tango 
Tours with a Twist leads travelers on a 
whirlwind dance through afternoon work- 
shops with tango masters, evening dinners 
and tango shows, nights at the hottest mi- 
longas (tango dance halls). “It was an im- 
mersion experience, in the same way you 
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would learn a foreign language,” says Ras- 
pa. “But we also got an authentic look at Ar- 
gentina.” It takes two to tango, but singles— 
and beginners—need not worry. Tour 
organizers Carlos Scott and Gayatri Martin 
fill in as partners and recruit locals when 
extras are needed to complete a pair. 


Blissed Out 


Fifteen years ago, New York City psycho- 
therapist Natalie H. Rogers reluctantly al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded to accompa- 
ny a friend on a yoga 
retreat in the Bahamas. 
The experience turned 
out to be so wonderful 
that the following year, 
Rogers went again—with 
16 of her patients. And 
she’s been going ever 
since. “The minute I get 
there, something inside 
of me relaxes,” she says. 
“And after I get back, I 
continue to feel blissed 
out for a long time.” The 
Sivananda Ashram Yoga 
Retreat on Paradise Is- 
land, open year-round, is 
not for everyone. The ac- 
commodations are spar- 





YOGIS IN PARADISE: Each person practices at his own level 
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FANCY DANCE: A guide 
to the art of the tango 
inBuenos Aires 





tan, the meals simple, and the schedule— 
well, meditation begins at 6 a.m., followed 
by yoga at 8 and a vegetarian brunch at 10. 
But for those who want to experience the 
healthful pleasures of this gentle exercise 
for mind and body—no experience neces- 
sary, all ages welcome—in spectacular trop- 
ical surroundings for a laid-back $50 to $85 
a day, this may be the beginning of a vaca- 
tion tradition. Between brunch and 4 p.m., 
when a second round of yoga, meditation 
and vegetarian fare begins, guests can roam 
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I WILL NO rT UNDERESTIMATE THE AMOUNT 
I'LL NEED TORETIRE COMFORTABLY. 


MIGUFL GOMEZ-IBANEZ 
FIDELITY INVESTOR 
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| FIDELITY RETIREMENT | = 
| INCOME PLANNING . 
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— PETER LYNCH 


CALL 1-8900-858 44-5 65 0 
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the island, snorkel, scuba dive and, if all the 
wholesomeness gets to be too much, drop in 
for a drink at the nearby Atlantis casino. 


Recipe for Fun 

New York City cooking teacher Karen Lee 
has one simple goal for her students: “I want 
to change their whole life.” Her logic: “The 
way they cook changes the way they eat, 
which changes the way they feel, which 
changes their whole life.” Lee is a renowned 
caterer and author of such highly regarded 
culinary works as The Occasional Vegetari- 

































and soul go into 
“blankets of love” 


an. Twice a year—and 

by special arrange- 
ment at various times 
in between—she offers 
five-day courses for out-of-towners for 
$725. Monday through Thursday she and 
her students spend 3% hrs. preparing and 
eating lunch. On Friday she gives a walking 
tour of Chinatown (“Behind every great 
meal is a great shopper”), followed by lunch 
at a top Chinese restaurant. Students, who 
arrange their own travel and lodgings, have 
afternoons and evenings free to explore the 
city. Mistress of many cuisines, Lee is per- 
haps best known as a pioneer of fusion 
cooking, which unites the techniques and 
ingredients of East and West. Her empha- 
sis: flavor and healthfulness. In class, 
she’s a 5-ft. 2-in. powerhouse of instruction, 
demonstration and tips: “To keep food from 
sticking, always heat the wok before you add 


the oil,” “Don’t answer the phone while | 
you re measuring.” Class size is limited to 10 | 








to ensure that all students get their hands 
dirty. Nancy Moorman, who teaches cook- 


ing in San Antonio, Texas, and has studied | 


with top chefs around the world, took Lee’s 


class last spring and rates it one of the best. | 


Moorman says, “Her enthusiasm makes you 
think, ‘Gosh! I'm going to go home and live 
better and cook this and create some joy!"” 


Swimming in Words 


For two weeks every year Mary Wardrop, a | 


retired math professor from North Carolina, 
dreams in French. It’s not required, but it’s a 
natural consequence of the total-immersion 
language program she’s been taking for six 
years in the Belgian town of Spa. Ceran Lin- 
gua is where global-business executives and 
diplomats—and a growing number of re- 
tirees—go to put the finesse on their French 
for about $1,400 a week. For Wardrop, who 
misses the intellectual stimulation she en- 
joyed in her career, it’s a way “to recharge 
my mental batteries.” Students—who range 
from tongue-tied to nearly fluent—stay in 
the lovely Chateau Ceran, where they speak 
French in the classrooms, in the hallways, in 


| the dining room. The diversity of the stu- 


dents, who come from all corners of the 
earth, makes for interesting conversation. 
“Because both the pupils and teachers are 


| talking in class, there’s a genuine exchange 
of ideas,” says Wardrop. For some, the total 


immersion may feel like drowning; one par- 


But most find the challenge invig- 
orating. At other centers in Bel- 
gium and around the world, 
Ceran Lingua offers English, 
Japanese, Spanish and Dutch. 


Tapestries of Life 

Weaving is a simple, seden- 
tary activity—you just sit ata loom 
and pull the weft through the warp—right? 
Wrong. It’s complex, strenuous and, Navajo 
weavers say, mystical. “Weaving is your 
thought,” says Pearl Sunrise, who teaches a 


| $355, five-day workshop at the Taos Insti- 


tute of Arts in New Mexico. “You need to 
use your motor skills, your psychological be- 
ing and your spirituality.” Emily Hyatt of 
North Carolina has been weaving all her life 
and has a business educating schoolchild- 
ren about the history of the craft. But in 
Pearl's class she was a beginner again. Pre- 
viously, she had looked at weaving from the 
outside, in terms of design. Pearl's class 
taught her how to weave her beliefs into her 
work and become part of her own creation. 
“It was different from any weaving I have 
ever done before,” she says. Pearl has an un- 
official teacher’s aide: Taos itself. Students, 
who arrange their own lodging, absorb the 
rugged mountain landscape, the strong 








ticipant described his first visit as “trying to | 
take a drink from a fire hydrant.” | 





pure light, the rich blend 
of Native American and 
European cultures and in- 
corporate them into what 
one student calls “blankets 
of love.” Folks shouldn’t 
feel intimidated by Pearl's 
body-and-soul approach. 
And even those who don’t 
know their warp from their 
weft are welcome. 


Inside the Beltway 


Ever wonder why good leg- 
islation dies and bad bills 
survive? One way to find 
out is to sign up for a week 
with the Close Up Founda- 
tion’s $1,160 Congressional 
Senior Citizen Intern Pro- 
gram in Washington. Par- 
ticipants go to hearings 
and briefings, take political 
seminars on topics ranging 
from health care to interna- 
tional relations, meet with 
virs and lend a hand in the 
office of one of their Sena- 
tors or Representatives. Ac- 
commodations and most 
meals are provided by a nearby Marriott. 
During her stint as an intern in California 
Democratic Representative Bob Filner’s 
office, Lupita Jiménez, a children’s book 
writer from Chula Vista, was taken to lunch 
in the Members’ Dining Room. “All ofa sud- 
den, the entire California delegation came 
through the doors, and I blinked because 
here was almost every well-known politi- 
cian I had seen on television!” she recalls. “I 
loved being an insider!” —With reporting 
by Deborah Edler Brown/Los Angeles, Catherine 
Kotschoubey/Spa, Anne Moffett/Washington and 
Rebecca Winters/New York 
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Tango Tours with a Twist 
212-725-1078 
www.tangotours.com 

Sivananda Ashram Yoga Retreat 
800-783-9642 
www.sivananda.org 

Karen Lee 

212-787-2227 

e-mail: foodnow@hamptons.com 
Ceran Lingua 

413-584-0334 

www.ceran.com 

Taos Institute of Arts 
800-822-7183 
www.taosnet.com/TIA 

Close Up Foundation 
800-363-4762 

www.closeup.org 
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Fulfill a 
Fantasy 


By VALERIE MARCHANT 


When we're young, we live our heroes’ 
lives. As adults, we let these dreams fade. 
Yet we can still do some extraordinary 
things in faraway places—on vacation. 


Where the Buffalo Roam 


Who has not dreamed of riding a horse 
through high country, driving thousands of 
head of cattle, eating from the chuck wagon, 
sleeping under a starry sky and, yes, wearing 
those terrific clothes—chaps, and boots with 
spurs—every day? Sure, quitting your day job 
and becoming a full-time cowboy is probably 
out of the question. But it is possible to try 
your hand at tossing a perfectly circled rope 
through the air over the head of a 1,000-lb. 
cow. At the Cowboy School, based in Pearce, 
Ariz., Bob King teaches novice cowboys 
(O.K., cowpersons) old-time roping tech- 
niques, plus how to handle cattle, transform 
a horse into a partner and manage land and 
water resources. A week ($1,250) includes 
lodging in an authentic bunkhouse and three 
squares a day of hearty grub. The week may 
be spentat the vast Three Sisters Ranch in the 
Arizona desert (October through May) or the 


Powder River Experience on the Wyoming 
plains (June through September). King, his 
wife Betty and other family members wel- 
come men and women who aspire to the 
cowboy life. Many are from abroad; many 
are well past age 50. Some have recently 
bought horses—or even a ranch—without 
knowing much about either. When Ken 
Jelden retired at 70 after a long career with 
Calavo Growers in California, his wife gave 
him a surprise retirement gift: a week at the 
ranch. He mastered new roping skills, 
learned to ride again and particularly en- 


| joyed “taking the cattle out to the pasture, 


which was very quiet and near the Cochise 
stronghold where the chief held out against 
the U.S. Cavalry for several months.” Always 
fond of Western music and 
life, Jelden is grateful for his 
wife's gift: “I did get to live 
out a fantasy.” 


Working on the 
Railroa 

There you are—hand on the 
throttle of a full-size, 100- 
ton steam engine hauling 
eight graceful coaches from 
Worcestershire to Shrop- 
shire on a track that follows 
the Severn River as it me- 
anders through unspoiled 
English countryside. No 
need for a time machine to : 
fulfill this dream. Adults 
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CALL OF THE WILD: The Northwest Passage gets you 





AT HOME ON THE RANGE: 
Bob King shares his skills 
with students in Wyoming 


healthy enough to shovel 
piles of coal need only regis- 
ter at the Severn Valley Rail- 
way school, based in Bewd- 
ley, Worcestershire. In the 
introductory session, they 
learn safety guidelines and 
how a locomotive works. 
They also put in time on the 
footplate—where the _fire- 
man and driver stand, stok- 
ing the boiler, firing up the 
engine and managing the 
controls. In follow-up cours- 
es, groups of four students 
strive to acquire enough skill 
to drive the locomotive. This 
involves learning to clean, 
oil and light up the engine, 
shunt tracks, couple and un- 
couple cars—and brake, no 
8 easy task. John Sinclair, 54, 
3 technical director of a Bed- 
fordshire computer firm, was 
8 “quite frightened” during 
: an intermediate course with 
" Severn Valley Railway be- 
cause even at 25 m.p.h., the locomotive rat- 
tles and shakes. So pleased was he by the 
“big high” he experienced that he plans to 
spend $975 to take an advanced course. 


Arctic Getaway 


Ever since Admiral Peary made his third and 
finally successful journey to the North Pole 
90 years ago, there have been dreamers who 
saw themselves skiing to the top of the earth. 
Very few have done so, of course, because it’s 
hard going—and because only in the past 
decade have travel companies offered 
would-be Arctic explorers the kind of expe- 
dition they could manage. The company that 
pioneered such trips, Northwest Passage, is 
planning its fifth trek to the geographic 
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Dont 
Forget! 


Ask your doctor if a 


Bone Denstty Test 


is right for you. 


If you're a woman 
over 60, there's a 
nearly | in 2 chance 
that you have or will 
get osteoporosis. 

So at your next visit, 
ask your healthcare 
professional if a 
Bone Density Test 
should be part of your 
health evaluation. 


It's a simple, painless 
test that can measure 


the health of your bones. 


So if your bones are 
thinning, you can find 
out about treatment 
options to help 
strengthen them. 
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ON THEIR OWN: Two 
BOW women canoe on 
the Wisconsin River 





North Pole starting in early February with a 
six-day training session on Baffin Island. In 
April a party of eight to 15 will fly charter air- 
craft from Resolute Bay, Nunavut, to within 
150 miles of the pole. Then, under a 24-hr. 
polar sun, in often subzero temperatures, 
the group will follow Peary’s route from 88° 
to 90° north, climbing over walls of ice, 
crossing expanses of open water on ice 
blocks bound by ropes, skiing through 
clouds of drifting snow. Burton Meyer of 
Downers Grove, Ill., a retired toy designer, 
first crossed the North Pole with Northwest 
Passage at 69. Among his companions: a 16- 


year-old schoolgirl, one of only three women | 


ever to reach the pole on foot. Meyer re- 
members everything about his trip, the sec- 
ond of 12 he’s made with the company: “We 
traveled 13 miles a day with two 10-dog 
teams, breaking camp in the morning and 
setting it up at the end of day, struggling 
through blizzards, trying to find a way across 
the open water.” He was thrilled by the Arc- 
tic, “one of the most unusual places in the 
world—the beautiful blue colors of the ice, 
the sparkle of the sun.” Travelers of any age 
are welcome but must be in very good phys- 
ical shape and willing to spend $25,000, the 
cost of the trip. Northwest Passage also offers 
less expensive ways to realize a polar dream, 
including a $6,000 ski-and-dogsled trek 
across Ellesmere, Canada’s northernmost 
island. Adventurers travel through an ex- 
panse of mountains, fjords and giant ice- 
bergs, observing polar bears, musk oxen, 
caribou and the island’s celebrated Arctic 
wolves. Not for the fainthearted. 


Who Needs Men? 


Back when women were consid- 
ered the weaker sex, it wasn’t easy 
for them to learn and practice the 
outdoor skills men like Daniel 
Boone and Davy Crockett used to 
survive in the wilderness. Now it 
is. In weekend workshops orga- 
nized by Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman, a woman can acquire 
sufficient know-how to become a 
mountain woman—or, if she 
prefers, a desert, valley or ocean 
woman. Because BOW’s courses 
are offered in 44 states and nine 
Canadian provinces, she can hunt 
elk in Montana on one weekend 
and wild turkeys in Wisconsin, or 
deer in Texas, on another. BOW 
students learn to fish in all kinds 
of waters; shoot a rifle, shotgun or 
bow; navigate through different 
terrain; canoe and sea-kayak; har- 
vest wild foods and herbs; hike 
through the wilds; and survive a 
winter night in the wilderness. 
From Friday morning to Sunday 
noon, participants choose four 
classes from more than 20 topics. (Even an- 
imal-rights supporters will find plenty of ap- 
pealing courses, among them mountain bik- 
ing and Dutch-oven cooking). The average 
weekend price: $200 for classes, food, lodg- 
ing and all equipment. Bow attracts women 
from all walks of life, ages 18 to 80—or older. 
Since 1991, when Christine Thomas, a dean 
of the Natural Resources College at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Stevens Point, devel- 
oped Bow, some 50,000 women have gone 
through the program. Kim Fredritz of Carey, 
Ohio, has attended several Bow workshops. 
A country girl and a farmer's wife, she was 
thrilled to experience “a new appreciation 
for everything in the outdoors.” Having ex- 
celled in shotgun classes, she then took a 
Bow turkey-hunting workshop so she could 
shoot as well as cook her family’s Thanks- 
giving meal. —With reporting by Mairi Brahim/ 











Think calcium 





















is all you need 
to keep your 


bones strong? 


Think again. 


As a woman over 60, there’s something 


may be interested to know. While 
calcium with vitamin D is important for 


ne health, it often isn’t all you need to 





prevent osteoporosis 


That's why it’s important to ask your 
healthcare professional if a Bone Density Test 
should be part of your health evaluation 

It's a simple, painless test that can measure 
the health of your bones. So if your bones 

are thinning, you can find out about treatment 
options to help strengthen them, and continue 


to lead an independent life 


Ask your doctor if a 
Bone Density Test is right for you. 
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Without leaving your living room, 
you can start planning your 
Florida dream home. 
Homes on Parade will guide you 
throughout the sunshine state to 
the finest manufactured home 


communities available. 
Baan 
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Jacobsen 

















Call today for your 
32-page 








www.jachomes.com 
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CCAC - The Right Choice | 
for Consumers 


CCAC accredits continuing care and 
other retirement communities that 
meet or exceed its rigorous standards 





in areas critical to your well-being and 
peace of mind. 


CCAC looks at the whole picture, not 
just one segment of the organization, 
to ensure that the services you receive 
and the lifestyle you expect are held to 
the highest standards of excellence. 


Accreditation by CCAC is a celebration 
of the best of the best, the mark of 
quality for retirement communi- 
ties. Look for the CCAC seal when you 
visit a continuing care or other retire- 
ment community, and if you don’t see 
it, ask. 








901 E St. NW 
Suite 500-TG 
Washington, DC 20004 
www.ccaconline.org * (202) 783-7286 
Ask for Operator TG 











New Homes from the $40's 
In Florida & Arizona 


in Florida and Arizona offer such 
amenities as golf, tennis, fishing. 


| Enjoy the active retirement lifestyle 
of your dreams at a price you can 
afford. For the best choice under 
the sun—choose Brandywine. 
You'll be glad you did! 


ae 


Brand yYwin Ces 
1-800-826-6069 


www.lifetimevacation.com 











Our 32 ideal sun country locations | 








— THE REEL PALM Spr 


Splendor in the Pras 


Marilyn came fo unwind. Frank, Dean and 
Sammy came fo play. Elvis came for his 
wedding night. If's the REEL Palm Springs, 
where the stars watched the stars, 
it's America’s Desert Playground! 


PALM SPRINGS 
CUNT 1 FEO ROR TEA 
For a FREE Visitor's Guide and reservations call 


Paim Springs Visitor Information Center 
800-347-7746 www.palm-springs.org/09 


RETIRE IN ARIZONA 


FREE VIDEO 


Discover Robson Communities’ outstanding 


active adult communities featuring: 


Golf Tennis ® Swimming 
Clubhouses @ Dining Fitness 
Arts & Crafts ® Pro Shops & More 
75+ Home Designs @ $110s to $300s 
Ask about our Preferred Guest Program 
Visit us at www.robson.com 


ROBSON COMMUNITIES” 





AOVERTISEWMENT 


YOU PACK THE 
FURNITURE. 


LET THE MUSIC MOVE 


YOUR SOUL. 


The spiritual riffs of the blues take 


you to another place — where you 


can’t help but grin and tap your feet 


And since Mississippi is the birth 
place of the blues, we have enough 
great music to keep a smile on every- 
body’s face. 

For those who don’t necessarily 
dig the blues, Mississippi hosts 
the International Ballet Competition 
and spectacular cultural 
exhibits like the Splendors 


If variety is the spice of life. we 


promise you a taste of the good life. 





of Versailles. Symphony, museum 
and opera buffs are never at a 
loss. For the epicureans, there's 
always another melt-in-your-mouth 
Southern delicacy. And our 20 
Certified Retirement Cities celebrate 
with enough festivals to keep your 
dance card filled all year long. 

Call 1-800-350-3323 for your free 
Mississippi Living™ guide, and 


Hometown Retirement get ready for a 


moving experience 








Miles and miles of pristine sugar while 
beach, emerald Gulf of Mexico waters and 
a score of activities make Pensacola Beach 

on Santa Rosa Island a perfect place to bave 
fun! For a free Island Survival Guide call 
1-800-635-4803 or visit our web site 
at He ww .visitpensacolabeach.com 


Vnarcolg Brack 


ite 
Santa Rosa land Authority « P.O. Drawer 1208 
Pensacola Beach, FI. 32562 














Enjoy a fall getaway on Florida's Beach. 
Great restaurants, museums, nightlife 
and off season rates. For a free visitor 

guide, visit us on the web at 
-FloridasBeach.com 


‘Or Call toll free: 1-877-F L-_BEACH 
(1-877-352-5224) 





sll toll free 


1-800-810-5500 
ext.228 


for your free 
Missouri 
travel kit 








Missouri Division of Tourism, P.O. Box 1055 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 


Visit our website: www.missouritourism.org 
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You've Got 5.0! 


America Online's latest software piles on the 
features, giving the people what they want 


AMERICA ONLINERS, REJOICE! WITH LAST WEEK’S 
release of Version 5.0—the latest upgrade of AOL's 
popular operating software—you can do what every- 
one else on the Net has long been doing: automati- 


cally append a “signature file” to outgoing e-mail. Think of sig files as the 
bumper stickers of e-mail—your chance to personalize your messages. 
While mine has always been simply name, rank and fax number, the best sig 
quote I ever saw was the whimsical “I'd like to die in my sleep with a smile 


on my face like my granddad, rather than 
screaming in terror like his passengers.” 

Some people might point out that the 
ability to do signature files is but the smallest 
part of aot’s latest software upgrade, and I 
suppose they're right. But it is the little 
things—giving people what they want—that 
have made America Online the world’s 
most popular Internet- 
service provider. The 
company launched 10 
years ago last week; 
today AOL reaches 18 
million households, 
making it more pop- 
ulated than the city 
of Shanghai. The com- 
pany claims its users 
are its best test bed 
for new ideas—that’s 
where many of the fea- 
tures in 5.0 originated. 

Where formerly, 
for example, you could 
create only five user 
names per account, 
now you can have up to seven. With 5.0, 
you can also create longer screen names 
(up to 16 alphanumeric characters), which 
means, of course, that there will be a 
scramble to sign up full names, like 
anitahamilton. (I opted for the hackerish 
unusablesignal—homage to the error mes- 
sage that the television in my office has dis- 
played ever since I ripped the cable out of 
it and plugged it into my PC.) Another good 
thing: you can customize your welcome 
screen with a list of sites you most often vis- 
it. Also, users can now retrieve deleted e- 
mail up to 24 hours after the time of trash- 
ing—a dubious move that’s certain to 
increase the divorce rate. 

Perhaps the biggest new feature in 5.0 is 
“You've Got Pictures,” a collaboration with 
Kodak. AOL users can now drop off their 35- 
mm or APs film at any of the 38,000 partici- 





pating Kodak service centers in the U.S. Af- 
ter specifying that you want the service, you 
pick up your paper prints the way you nor- 
mally would, only now they'll also be digi- 
tized and delivered directly to your AOL ac- 
count. You can then create a “Buddy 
Gallery,” which permits people on your 
Buddy Lists to view the snapshots. You or 
your buddies can 
download those snap- 
shots to your computer 
and print them. Or you 
can order prints online 
from Kodak. 

AoL also unveiled 
its new “My Calen- 
dar” feature, which 
permits users to keep 
their datebooks on- 
line. The idea is that 
you won't ever have to 
be worried about for- 
getting your datebook 
at work (or wherever) 
since it will always be 
available to you on 
AOL ’s servers. This might work for you, but 
I don’t like Net-based calendars. Comput- 
ers have revolutionized the way we do just 
about everything, but I’ve yet to see an im- 
provement over the pencil-and-paper plat- 
form for schedules—it simply takes too 
long to input stuff on PCs. After all the con- 
necting, pointing and clicking, the waiting 
is simply a deal killer as far as I'm con- 
cerned. My Calendar is no exception. 

AOL has laid out a number of features it 
plans to add during the upcoming year. 
The best: you call a special phone number, 
and a robotic voice will read you your 
e-mail. Imagine all the wry sig files you'll 
soon be hearing. tt] 
Can't get enough tech news? Subscribe 
to TIME DIGITAL magazine at time.com. 
E-mail Josh at unusablesignal@aol.com 


BRAKING CAR THEFTS 
Steering-wheel locks like 
the Club are nifty anti-theft 
devices, except for one 
problem: a skilled thief can 
cut through the steering 
wheel where they are 
attached, remove the lock 
and drive off in your BMW. 
The new Autolock from 
Lawman Order Corp. ($50, 
available at the site 
unbrakeable.com) tries to 
solve this problem by 
attaching to the brake 
pedal, which is much 
harder to sever. Then 
again, with the steering 
wheel untethered, a thief 
might try to drive the car 
anyway and smash your 
Beemer into a tree. Oops! 
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Philips CD Recorder. The world’s first dual-deck audio CD 
recorder. When | want a CD done right, | do it myself. Yeah, this 
machine rocks. It burns full-size CDs that sound totally like the original. 
It plays CDs. Records CD to CD at double speed. And records off 
of just about any source. LPs. Cassettes. The radio. It's even got a text 


display. Anyway, now I've got my own greatest hits collection. The 
stuff | want to listen to. I’ve got to admit it’s getting better. 


www.philips.com © 1999 Philips Blectronics North America Corporation 








Before our engineers design 
our Cars, our racing programs 
design our engineers. 


Kleenex. 


@Havoline es 
& . 





At Honda, our participation in racing not only helps 
improve the cars we build. But, it also helps improve the 
people who build and develop those cars. 

You see, many of the engineers who are responsible 
for developing Honda automobiles have, at one time or 
another, participated in our racing program. Why? Quite 
simply, its one of the best training grounds in the world. 
The learning curve is very quick. Race start times are fixed, 
which requires excellent preparation. And the competitive 
environment forces our engineers to find new, better and 
quicker ways to improve engine performance. 

In the end, it leads to Honda’ environmentally clean, 
fuel-efficient automobiles. And that, to us, is the biggest win 
of all. For more information, visit www.honda.com. 


HONDA 
Thinking. 
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Kids Say: Chill 


YOUR 





less stressed and tired 
from work. Here’s how to grant that wish 


WHEN I WAS A KID, I NEVER KNEW WHAT MY PARENTS 
—or anyone else’s—did for a living. As far as I could 
tell, all grownups had mysterious jobs that in- 
volved drinking lots of coffee and arguing about 
Richard Nixon. My parents didn’t seem to have career aspirations that 
reached beyond the end of our driveway, and if they had job-related 
stress, they kept it (like sex) private. Now families are expected to be 
much more intimate, and while that has happily resulted in a lot of 


AMY DICKINSON 





hugs,“I love yous” and full attendance at | 
soccer games, unfortunately we parents 
also insist on sharing the frustrations of 
our work lives. 

While we have groused about Bud in 
accounting or fallen asleep in car-pool 
lines, our children have been listening and 
watching. The stress- 
es of our jobs are 
spilling over into our 
home lives, and our 
kids are worried about 
us. A new survey, “Ask 
the Children,” con- 
ducted by the Family 
and Work Institute 
of New York City, 
queried more than 
1,000 kids between 
the ages of 8 and 18 
about their parents’ 
work lives. “If you 
were granted one wish 
to change the way 
your parents’ work af- 
fected your life,” the 
survey asked kids, “what would that wish 
be?” Most parents assumed that children 
would want more time with them, but only 
10% did. Instead, the most common wish 
(among 34%) was that parents would be 
less stressed and tired by work. 

Allison Levin is the mother of three 
young children and a professional in the 
growing field of “work/life quality” as a part- 
ner in the accounting firm Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers. Levin counsels employees who are 
overwhelmed by their work and family 
obligations to carefully review their commit- 
ments—not only at the office but at home 
and in the community too—and start paring 
them down. “It’s not about getting up earli- 
er in the morning so you can get more done,” 
she says. “It’s about saying no and making 
choices.” Working parents, she adds, 
should be fully home when they're home. 








RKING MOMS say they enjoy 
their jobs; most kids don't believe them 


We can start by leaving work, and 
thoughts of work, behind as soon as we 
start the trip home. Think about how to 
make the most of the upcoming time with 
your family. And do something to get 
yourself in a good mood, whether it’s 
listening to music in the car or reading 
a novel on the train, 
rather than returning 
calls on the cell phone. 
When you get home, 
change out of your 
work clothes, let the 
machine take your 
calls, and stay away 
from e-mail. 

Remember too that 
your kids are learning 
about the world of work 
from you, so when they 
ask about your day, be 
sure to tell them about 
something good that 
happened. (In the 
survey, 69% of moms 
said they liked their 
work, but only 42% of kids thought 
they did.) 

Parents can also de-stress by cutting 
back on their children’s activities. If 
keeping up with your kid’s schedule 
is killing you, you might insist that he 
choose between karate lessons and 
the theater troupe. Parents should also 
sneak away from work and family occa- 
sionally to feed their own interests and 
have fun. I keep a basketball in the 
trunk of my car just for this purpose. 
The way I see it, there are things I 
may never be able to fix, at work or at 
home, but at least I can work on my 
jump shot. a 











For more on work-family conflicts, see our 
website at time.com/personal. You can 
e-mail Amy at timefamily@aol.com 
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DISCOUNT SHEEPSKINS College costs this 
year increased at the lowest rate in 12 years, 
according to a report last week by the College 
Board. The average cost of a four-year public 
school went up only 3.4%, to $3,356 ayear, 
while that of a 

private schoo! postales 


rose 4.6%, to 


$15,380. But 
saving for college 
‘96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 


is getting easier, 
pea 4M 








BE HOME BY 10 While a national debate 
rages over the effect of media depictions of 
violence on America's children, a new study 
in the journal Pediatrics finds that though TV 
has a negative influence, what more 
profoundly promotes violent behavior is 
being a victim of, or witness to, real violence 
at school, in the neighborhood or at home. 
Parents can help reduce youth violence by 
taking seriously their kids’ complaints about 
persistent 
abuse from 
siblings or 
bullies, by 
knowing who 
their kids’ 
friends are, 
and by 
insisting they 
be home on 
time. 


to popular perceptions, children of single 
mothers are no less ready for school than 
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Big Deal 
The $115 billion MCI-Sprint merger is huge but 
no help at all in resolving real phone problems 


IF THERE’S ANYTHING MORE ANNOYING THAN POLIT- 
ical ads, it’s the bombardment of silly, confusing 
messages from phone companies trying to win your 
business. Politics, at least, goes away for a couple of 


years. No chance the phone companies will rest. They've got way too 
much explaining to do—like why phone bills take hours to decipher, why 
customers aren't automatically switched to plans that best fit their calling 
patterns, why long-distance carriers shift you back and forth without your 


consent and why it can cost more to call the 
next county than the next state. 
The phone gods would rather focus on 





things like last week’s $115 billion merger | 


of MCI WorldCom and Sprint. It’s a 
record-size deal befitting record-size egos 
and has implications for Wall Street, where 
they're trying to identify tomorrow's 
survivors—and the tar- 
gets those companies 
will swallow today. If 
you want to play, look 
for AT&T, MCI 
WorldCom, Bell At- 
lantic and SBC to sur- 
vive; their targets in- 
clude many small 
cable and wireless 
companies, along with 
such big outfits as Bell 
South, Global Cross- 
ing, Cincinnati Bell, 
Qwest and Nextel. 

To keep things 
simple, consider a 
stock fund that invests 
primarily in telecommunications compa- 
nies. In fact, a sector fund targeting any 
rapidly consolidating growth industry 
makes sense. The funds get a short-term 
lift from premium-priced takeovers of 
companies they own and do well over the 
long haul by owning companies that get big 
and dominate. The average telecom fund 


has trounced the average stock fund over | 


the past three, five, 10 and 15 years, ac- 
cording to Lipper Analytical Services. The 
experience has been similarly fruitful in 
financial services and health care. 

Off Wall Street, though, this big deal is 
no big deal at all. Antitrust concerns have 
been raised because an important com- 
petitor is being removed. But with Internet 
and regional Bell companies creeping into 
the picture, long-distance rates—now about 
as low as they've ever been—are unlikely to 
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spurt higher. In the long run, the MCI 
WorldCom-Sprint combination may push 
us a little faster to telecom nirvana: one- 
stop shopping for local, long distance and 
wireless service; Internet access; and ca- 
ble TV. Imagine all those connections in 
one jack (plus wireless) and a single bill 
based on how much data flows through 
the electronic spigot. 
We're headed there. 
But until that world 
emerges several years 
from now, you'll have 
to face the quagmire 
of fees, plans and 
rates that the compa- 
nies perpetuate to 
their advantage. 

Take MCI World- 
Com’s 10-10-220 long- 
distance service. You 
pay 99¢ for the first 20 
minutes—a bargain if 
you talk a lot. But you 
pay 99¢ even if you're 
on the line for just a 
minute, making that rate one of the highest 
around. They don’t tell you that. Here are 
some tips to keep your phone bill down: 
Every three months call your local 
phone company and ask if you are on the 
plan that best suits your calling patterns. 
They'll tell you. But you have to ask. 
> Nights and weekends are still cheapest. 
But in most markets, the night rate has 
been moved back to 7 p.m. from 5 p.m. at 
the location where the call originates. 
> Directory assistance is $1.40 per call in 
most markets when using 555-1212. Try lo- 
cal and national assistance at 411. If your 
area has it, the toll is still expensive at 95¢ 
per call, but the clear choice. ki 
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See time.com/personal for more phone tips. 
E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com, and see 
him Tuesdays on CNNfn at 12:45 p.m. E.T. 


MONEY 














‘LAST CHANCE This is the last year you can 
use the “five-year-averaging" rule to lower the 
taxes on lump-sum distributions on retire- 

be taxed as income or as a capital gain. A 10- 





apply to an IRA or 403(b), and not everyone is 
eligible. Unless you need the cash immediate- 
ly, you're better off rolling it over into an IRA. 





















got slammed with class actions for failing to 
disclose bonuses given to doctors and claims 
reviewers who kept costs down by restricting 
patient care. More cases are expected, par- 
ticularly if Congress allows malpractice suits 
against HMOs. Meanwhile, HMOs are plan- 
ning to raise their premiums an average 11% 
next year, following this year's 6% increase, 
according to a Sherlock Co. survey. Although 


HMOs usually 

scale back Predicted vs. Actual 
these increas- — ea 
es, why such a 

big initial hike? premiums 
HMOs cite high- 

er drug costs, 

for one thing, 

not to mention 


lawyers’ fees. 














$1.2 billion, the insurance company is tem- 
porarily suspending its policy of requiring 
body shops to repair cars by using generic 
are cheaper but could end up costing more 
down the road. When Consumer Reports 






using original parts. Allstate will pay if you 
make a fuss; Hartford and Travelers steer 
clear of most generic parts. —By Julie Rawe 
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I have my own investment style. 
I just needed someone to tell me what it was. 
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My portfolio needed a major makeover. So my MetLife rep gave me an asset allocation 
review that helped me figure out exactly what kind of investor | am, based on things 
like risk tolerance and long-term goals. Now, my portfolio is more diverse, which could pp 


help me make more money in the long run. And of course, that never goes out of style. 


4 c/ 
For the investment look that’s right for you, call 1-800-MetLife. MetLife 3. es 


Or visit us at www.metlife.com. ’ : Me sete 
Financial Services 


GET MET. IT PAYS: 
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Wilderness 911? 


If you like to hike, camp or sail, there's more 
to first aid than what you're taught in the city 


I ENDURED A BIT OF GENTLE TEASING FROM 
friends and co-workers two weeks ago when I told 
them I was taking a weekend course in wilderness 
first aid. “Getting ready for Y2K?” they wanted to 


know. “What's next, survivalist camp?” Well, no. But I do like to escape 
Manhattan’s concrete canyons every now and again to go tramping 
through nearby state parks. It’s not exactly isolated backcountry, but 
then neither is medical help just a phone call away. 


The first thing I learned in the class, 
which was offered through Stonehearth 
Open Learning Opportunities, of Conway, 
N.H., in conjunction with my local hiking 
club, was to adjust my 
definition of wilderness 
conditions. Any activity 
taking place more than an 
hour away from medical 
attention—whether _ it’s 
hiking all day or sailing a 
mile offshore—can 
quickly feel as if it’s in a 
remote wilderness when 
an accident occurs. As Dr. 
Frank Hubbell, one of the 
founders of SOLO, notes, 
“When you get to a trail- 
head, you have to start 
thinking like a pioneer.” 

Why the emphasis 
on time? Doctors have 
identified a “golden hour” 
after heart attacks, acci- 
dents and other emer- 
gencies in which they 
can do the most to preserve life and limb. 
The purpose of giving first aid is to reduce 
further harm until medical help arrives, 
which in urban areas is usually within 15 
to 30 minutes. Indeed, Red Cross in- 
structors now tell their students that if 
they're alone when they need to give 
someone cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
anda phone is at hand, they should call 911 
first, then start administering CPR. 

Practicing wilderness first aid en- 
sures that at least some of the benefits of 
treating within the golden hour are not 
lost. In urban first aid, for example, 
you're taught to splint a suspected sprain, 
strain or fracture as close as you can to the 
position you found it in. Under wilder- 
ness conditions, you need to be alert to 
the possibility that nerves or the blood 
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CARRY OUT: In the wild, the 
ambulance often has four legs 


been cut off, requiring you to pull gently 
and straighten it out before splinting to re- 
store circulation and sensation. Otherwise, 
the accident victim could permanently lose 
use of that arm or leg. Asa 
rule, if you’re not serious- 
ly injured and you know 
your way back and can 
> move under your own 
» power, it’s better to hike 
out than wait for rescue. 

As in any good first-aid 
class, my teachers stressed 
> prevention. Scrambling up 
arocky trail in tennis shoes 
is asking for a sprained 
ankle. Make sure to carry 
plenty of food, water and 
extra clothes, even if 
you're just out for the af- 
ternoon. A sudden change 
in the weather or a bro- 
ken leg could turn your 
pleasant stroll into a very 
uncomfortable night out- 
doors; take along some- 
thing to insulate you from the ground and 
prevent hypothermia. 

That’s just for starters. Two of the 
more accessible books on the subject are 
Country First Aid and Extended Care by 
Buck Tilton of the Wilderness Medical In- 
stitute in Pitkin, Colo. (Globe Pequot 
Press; $4.95), and Medicine for the Back 
Country by Tilton and SOLO’s Hubbell 
(ICS Books; $14.95). 

Although I hope I never have to use 
what I learned on the trail, at least now I 
feel more confident about inviting my 
niece and nephews along. I also plan to 
get recertified for cpr. There are still 2% 
months before the year 2000. a 


SU3dd3 03ND 


For more information, visit time.com/ 
personal or www.stonehearth.com. You can 


supply in the affected limb may have | e-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 
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THE CABBAGE CURE if 
you've heard it once, you've Ll 
heard it a thousand times: Eat your fruits 

and vegetables! Now there's anewreason = |= 
to do so. Five servings a day may reduce \" 
the odds of ischemic stroke by 25%, and 

10 servings—swallow hard—by 31%. 

Fruits and veggies seem to help prevent 

the formation of dangerous blood clots 
associated with strokes. The best of the 
bunch: cruciferous vegetables like broccoli 

and cabbage, as well as citrus fruits. 


HATS OFF! It's only a first step, but sci- 
entists may be a hair closer to a cure for 
baldness. Using injections of a gene—nick- 
named the Sonic hedgehog—they have 
been able to awaken hair follicles from a 
resting state and force them into an active 
one. Alas, that’s just in mice. Whether the 
therapy works on human pates remains to 
be seen. One potential problem: the Sonic 
hedgehog gene is linked to basal-cell car- 
cinoma, a common, treatable skin cancer. 
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BAD NEWS 


DOG DAYS Pig's ears, beef < 

jerky and smoked hooves Gass 

may not be ail that appetizing to 

everyone, but to dogs they're the ‘ys 

cat’s meow. Beware, though: the FDA is 

warning that pet chews, as they're known, 

may be contaminated with Salmonella 

infantis, a bacterium that won't harm 
man’s best friend but can 
cause vomiting, nausea and 
abdominal pain in healthy 
humans—and be life 
threatening to those with 
compromised immune 
systems. What to do? After 
tossing a chew to Rover, wash 
your hands thoroughly—and 
have your kids do the same 


FLU FLASH No one can predict just how 
bad this flu season will be, but worrisome 
signs are cropping up. Among them: folks 
getting sick earlier in the year. Six flu out 
breaks occurred this summer, in contrast 
to just the occasional one in summers 
past. And though it hasn't spread, a new 
kind of flu virus has appeared in Hong 
Kong that current shots don't prote 


against. Be sure—starting around now 


to get vaccinated anyway, particularly if 


you're elderly. By Janice M. Horowitz 
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It’s the face of Connie Pierce. She’s married t gh school sweetheart, has twin daughters and a job she loves 
She has also been fighting multiple sclerosis (MS) for a decade. She credits family support, a sense of humor and 
dvances in medicines from Americ 1's phat ceutical companies with he lping to dramatical y slow the progressi 
of her MS. Pharmaceutical company researchers continue to make breakthroughs and won't stop until there’s a cure 


ke Connie can live and love an ig wr years to come 
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SABEL SNY 


Ovitz Fumbles 


What is the sound of one 
agent's influence waning? In 
Los Angeles it sounds like a bad 
week for MIKE OVITZ. The one- 
time superagent, who co-found- 
ed Creative Artists Agency, suf- 
fered a setback last week when 
the NFL rejected his proposal 
to bring a professional-football 
expansion team to L.A. Ovitz 
had spent years on the project 
and secured the cooperation 
of stars such as Tom Cruise to 
spearhead the gridiron cam- 
paign, only to be outbid by 


organizers in Houston. This 
came amid reports that Ovitz, 
now a manager at his new firm, 
Artists Management Group, 
was having trouble interest- 
ing Hollywood studios in the 
rights to the latest manuscript 
by Michael Crichton. Ovitz re- 
cently lured the Jurassic Park 
author, whose previous nov- 
els were turned into big-bud- 
get films, to A.M.G. away from 
C.A.A. The visually oriented 
town is struggling to ascer- 
tain the correct spelling of 
schadenfreude. 





NAME: 'N Sync NAME: Backstreet Boys 
“ iy AVERAGE AGE: 22 AVERAGE AGE: 23 
See = OCCUPATION: Filling © OCCUPATION: Filling 
the void left by New the void left by New 
Kids on the Block Kids on the Block 
BEST PUNCH: After BEST PUNCH: Already 


WINNER: It’s a draw—they'll both be forgotten in six months 





AND ALL WE HAVE IS A LOUSY FLAG 


Since 1792 France has used the image of a woman, dubbed 
Marianne, to represent the republic on town halls, stamps and 
currency. After deciding Marianne’s look needed updating for 
the millennium, the country’s mayors voted to determine which 
living woman she should resemble. Since 95% of France’s 
mayors are men, the honor fell to model and actress LA Tl 

\. The mayors had sought a woman embodying “solidarity, 


openness and tolerance,” traits Casta clearly exhibits in her work 


for Victoria’s Secret. Some decried the selection process for its 


reliance primarily on physical beauty (other contestants included 


a game-show hostess and a singer). Upon learning of her 
anointing, Casta enthused, “Chouette, quoi [like, neat].” 


FEUD OF THE WEEK 


considering 'N Sync 
imitators, threatened 
to leave Jive if rivals 
arrive, alleging the 
label won't be able 

to give both bands 
adequate attention 


quarreling with its 
record label over 
money, announced 
intention to relocate 
to Jive Records, 
current home of 
Backstreet Boys 
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By MICHELE ORECKLIN 
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Michael Kinsley 


The $150 Billion Shell Game 


The debate over the Social Security surplus is more about politics than money 


HE DEBATE IN WASHINGTON ABOUT WHO IS TRYING TO 
raid Social Security and who is trying to save it is com- 
pletely surreal for two reasons. First, Social Security is in 
no danger for at least a couple of decades. It is uncharac- 
teristic for politicians of both parties to seem so concerned 
about such a distant threat. But second, this debate will have 
no effect on Social Security. That’s not opinion or prediction: 
that’s mathematics. Republicans and Democrats say they want 
the budget to balance without counting the Social Security sur- 
plus. It’s an admirable goal for many reasons, but the safety of 
Social Security is not among them. 
Social Security currently brings in almost $150 billion more 
a year in payroll taxes than it 
pays out in benefits. So sup- 
pose the government balances 
the non-Social Security bud- 
get. What happens to the So- 
cial Security surplus? By law, 
it is invested in special gov- 
ernment bonds. (Even if there 
is no deficit, the government 
still must issue bonds to re- 
place ones that mature.) So 
the Social Security trust fund 
will add $150 billion to its col- 
lection of government bonds, 
and the government will sell 
$150 billion less to the public. 
And what if the govern- 
ment spends more than it takes in, apart from Social Security? 
Deplorable, to be sure. But what happens? The Social Security 
trust fund still acquires $150 billion in government bonds. If, 
say, there is a $50 billion non-Social Security deficit, govern- 
ment borrowing from the public will be $50 billion higher than 
if the budget was balanced—but $100 billion less than if there 


weren’t a $150 billion Social Security surplus. The government | 


owes somebody an extra $50 billion, but the situation of the So- 
cial Security trust fund is exactly the same in either case. 

Maybe you're thinking, Yes, but this wouldn’t be true if 
the trust fund could be invested in private securities, as many 
experts and securities dealers have suggested. Well, you're 
wrong. Even if the government ran a $150 billion non-Social 
Security deficit, the trust fund would still have $150 billion to 
invest. Every dollar the trust fund invests in private-capital 
markets is an extra dollar the government must turn around and 
borrow from these same markets, and the non-Social Security 
deficit has no effect on this melancholy equation. 

If you dip into your 401(k) account to pay current expenses, 
it will leave you less money to retire on. Why isn’t the same true 









The best way to save the system would be to prune benefits 





of the Social Security trust fund? First, because as a legal matter, 
Social Security payments are a government obligation complete- 
ly unconnected to the size or existence of the trust fund. Congress 
may amend future benefits, and the size of the trust fund might 


| influence its decision whether to do so. But neither the trust 


fund’s size nor what the money is invested in is affected in any 
way by the government's non-Social Security budget. If the gov- 
ernment were to default on its bonds, the trust fund would suffer 
a loss and (though there is no necessary legal connection) pay- 
ments might have to be reduced. And a larger government deficit 
makes a default more likely. But the chance of the government's 
defaulting either on its bonds or its Social Security obligations 
is infinitesimal, and the effect 
of even a $150 billion deficit 
on this chance is tinier. 

The fantasy debate over 
raiding Social Security for 
general government opera- 
" tions is especially weird be- 

cause what is actually hap- 
pening is the opposite. Both 
parties have agreed in princi- 
ple that some part of the future 
government surplus should go 
to saving Social Security. In 
other words, general tax rev- 
enues will be poured into the 
Social Security trust fund and 
used to finance benefit checks. 

This has happened without debate or controversy. Where are 
all the people who have spent the past decades shrieking that the 
trust fund meant Social Security was self-supporting and that 
therefore benefits were beyond dispute? The argument was al- 
ways nonsense. The people paying in money are different from 
the people drawing it out, so the size of the pay-in says nothing 
about the justice of the payout. And where are the trust-fund 
zealots now? If it’s immoral bordering on treasonous to raid the 
Social Security trust fund for other government purposes (though 
all that means is borrowing the money with interest), why is it 
not even controversial to raid general revenues to shore up So- 
cial Security (with no interest or even payback of principle)? 

The proper way to save Social Security is a mild pruning of 
benefits for the better-off half of the retired population, in or- 
der to keep the trust fund growing for future retirees. If a bud- 
get surplus actually does materialize, worthwhile goals like 
health care for the uninsured or—yes—even a tax cut ought to 
come before pouring more money into the trust fund. Where is 
the courageous politician who will say it’s time to stop Social Se- 
curity from raiding the government? a 
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(We're tearing up the competition one customer at a time.) 


Why are more and more x you-know-who customers turning to Savin for their document 
output needs? We think the answer is that Savin has exactly what it takes to win people over. 

After all, Savin not only has the award-winning, multi-functional digital imaging systems 
today’s networked offices require, we're just as committed to becoming the fastest, most responsive | 
name in the business. With smart, energetic, highly-trained Savin professionals willing to do | 

= ; whatever it takes to give you the satisfaction and service you deserve. 
—, lo find out more about Savin’s full line of black & white and full-color 
: digital imaging solutions, as well as 


our unshakable commitment to service, 
! contact us at 1-800-234-1900 or 
www.savin.com. We think it will be mi 
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